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GODEYS MAGAZINE 


CON TE 
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MAY, 1895. 
Edited by Harry Wakefield Bates. 





Frontispiece—The Approach of May . ; 


From a painting by V. W. Newman. 


Hail, Beauteous May! . ‘ ‘ . 
Illustrations by V. W. Newman. 
Fair Women . ‘ P ‘ ; 3 


Illustrated by the portraits of society women of 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. 

A Débutante’s Bouquet—A Poem . ‘ 
Drawing by E. Frederick. 

Artists in their Studios . ‘ ‘ , 
William H. Howe, Miss Clara T. McChesney, Thomas 
Shields Clarke, and Vergilio Tojetti—How and where 
they work and what they do. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs by the author. 


Intangible ——A Poem ‘ , , 
Circe—The Woman and the Myth ‘ 


A study of the Homeric character and its parallels in 
literature. Illustrations from famous paintings. 


Music—A Quatrain ' ‘ ‘ , 
Modern Sympathy . , ; : : 


A phase. Pictures by W. B. Russell. 
Bryn Mawr College ‘ ° 


Work and recreation at one of the le ading colleges 
for women. Pictures by C. H. Warren. 


An Unsettled Account. ‘ ‘ 


In which the creditor assumed an obligation. Pictures 
by H. M. Walcott. 


Heart of the Woods—-A Poem : 
The Sphinx ; 


° ° ° 
How a superannuated vous un deeidite a “beat” for 
his newspaper. Pictures by F. Charles Ransom. 


A Face—A Poem ., : , r 
With decoration by the author. 
The Angora Cat , ‘ i 


Something about a pet that is becoming very popular. 
Illustrated by pictures of some of the finest specimens 
in this country. 


An Early Start with Cleopatra— After 
the French of . 

With half-tone pictures from soltinan of C leabaten. 

Music in America: I.—Ethelbert Nevin 


An account of Mr. Nevin’s life, with criticisms of his 
work. With portrait and a page of music. 


Cipher—///. . ‘ ‘ , 


The conclusion of the story a two yee s of Na- 
poleon. Picture by Edna Dart. 


How to go to Europe for Three Hundred 
Dollars ‘4 ‘ F ‘ 


Hints of real value for trave rand with whom expense is 
a consideration. Pictures by R. G. Vosburgh. 


Book Reviews ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Godey’s Fashions—Conducted b by . ‘ 


; ' ; ; ; 450 
Fohn Milton ‘ . 451 


Lena M. Looper . . 453 


Victor Doubler . ‘ 461 
W. A. Cooper . ‘ 462 


Fulie Closson Kenly . 478 
S. Millington Miller, M.D. 479 


Helen W. Grove . ‘ 482 
Eleanor Waddle . ; 483 


Madeline Vaughan Abbott 491 
Martin Orde ‘ ‘ 499 


Edward W. Barnard . 508 
Francis Churchill Williams 509 


Charles F. Lester . 513 
Robert Kent fames . 514 


Saint- Felix ’ “ 520 


Rupert Hughes . ° 526 


Lucy Cleveland . : 531 


Fesse Albert Locke ; 538 


Maitbelle Fustice ; 543 
Isabel Dundas . ‘ 545 


Miss Viola Allen posed for the cover design of this month's GoDE v's. 


Copyright, 1895, by The Godey C ompany. (All rights reserved.) Entered at "New York Post Office 
as second-class matter. 


TERMS: $1.00 a year in advance: 1oc.a number. For sale by 
on the 23d of the month preceding date of publication. 


all newsdealers i in the United States and Canada 
Subscribers may‘remit to us in P.O. or express 


money orders, or in bank checks, drafts, or registered letters. Money by mail is at the sender’s risk. _ 
THE GopEy ComPANY, 32 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


See special premium offers on front | advertising pages of this issue. 












Premium Offers. 
MRS. JOHN G. CARLISLE’S KENTUCKY COOK BOOK. 


Being a collection of recipes never before published. 





Collected by The work is dedicated to the women of Kentucky. It con- 
Mrs. JOHN G. CARLISLE, tains about 500 valuable cooking recipes. Printed on 
Mrs. WALTER Q, GRESHAM, the finest enamel paper, bound in white vellum stamped 


in gold, with beautiful chrysanthemum design, edition 


Mrs. GENERAL CROOK, acd 
. de luxe, sold only by subscription at $2.50. 


Mrs. W. A. DUDLEY, 


Having contracted with the publisher for a large edi- 
Mrs. GROVER CLEVELAND, 


tion, The Godey Company offers the complete 
and others, work, including a six months’ trial subscription 
to GODEY’S MAGAZINE, for $1.00. The book and 
the magazine will be mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States. 
Canada, or Mexico, without extra charge. 








FATHER STAFFORD. 
By ANTHONY HOPE, author of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


A Novel. Published in uniform edition with ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” Contains 221 
pages, bound in buckram, gilt top. This work is duly copyrighted, and is destined to have 
a very large sale. One of the most important novels of the year was written by this 
author, and it may truly be said that he has achieved a greater success within the past year 
than any author of the day. 

The Godey Company offers this book, together with GopDEY’S MAGAZINE for six 
months, mailed, post-paid, to any address for $1.00. 


THE KING IN YELLOW. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of “In the Quarter.” 





This work is uniform in size and style of binding with “Father Stafford.” Critics who have 
seen the advance proofs of this work pronounce it intensely interesting. It contains over 
300 pages. The author’s recent work, “In the Quarter,” brought forth reviews from five 
hundred American newspapers. His sketches and drawings of the past year have attracted 
the attention of the best artists of America, London, and Paris. 

The Godey Company offers this book, together with GoDEY’S MAGAZINE for six 
months, mailed, post-paid, to any address for $1,00. 





We guarantee safe delivery and perfect satisfaction of each of the above works. 

Present subscribers desiring the three books may secure them by mail, post-paid, by sending $2.25 
for the three books and GopEY’s MAGAZINE for six months. The books and magazine may be sent to 
various addresses on request. 

Money should be sent by post-office money order, express order, draft, or registered letter, made 
payable to 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 32 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 




















Special Premium Offer No.1. 
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VICTOR BICYCLE. 


HIS MACHINE is the No. 3 Frame Victor equipped with wood 
rims, 15-inch single tube tires, with latest style of saddle, rat-trap 
pedals, aluminum chain, and 63-inch gear. This is the regular ’95 

model; it is the best in every way that can possibly be produced. 

Victor Bicycles have a long-standing reputation, and their scientific 

construction, together with the greatest perfection of detail, combine to 
make them the lightest running wheel on earth. This machine is sold 
by the Overman Wheel Company for $100. 





THE GODEY COMPANY offers this wheel, boxed ready for ship- 
ment, T°. O. B. at Chicopee Falls, Mass., to the person sending before 
June 1, 1895, the greatest number of subscriptions to Gopry’s MaGazinr 
at $1.00 each. The winner of this premium may have, if desired, the Victor 
’95 ladies wheel (latest model) instead of the wheel described above. 


CONDITIONS : All competitors for this bicycle must send their orders for subscriptions 
to THE GODEY COMPANY, 32 Lafayette Place, New York, and clearly designate that 
they are competing for ‘‘ Speciai Premium Offer No. 1,” and the money ($1.00 for cach 
subscription) must accompany each order, Subscriptions may be sent in as fast as 
obtained by the competitor, and a receipt will be given for the same, All persons 
competing for this premium who are not successful in securing it will receive a cash 
rebate of twenty cents on each subscription they may have sent in. Any further 


particulars regarding this offer that may be desired will be furnished by 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 32 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a tavor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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See opposite page. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 

















Special Premium Offer No. 2 





HE cut on the opposite page represents 
one of the best parlor organs made by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company. Price, $145. 


One of these organs Is offered as a premium 
to any one sending to THE GODEY COMPANY, 


32 Lafayette Place, New York City, before 
July 1, 1895, two hundred subscriptions to 
GODEY’S MAGAZINE, at one dollar each. 


DESCRIPTION. This organ is finished in walnut or oak (walnut will be 
sent unless oak is expressly ordered). It has paneled front and ends, lamp 
stands, book rack, two French plate mirrors, etc. Its length is 4 feet 6 inches; 
depth, 2 feet; height, with top, 6 feet; and weighs 205 pounds (boxed, ready 
for shipment, 263 pounds). 

The organ has five octaves, F scale, nine stops (including full organ knee 
Stop), four sets of reeds of two and a half octaves each. 


For any further particulars regarding this offer, address 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 32 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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The Most 
Famous Health 
and Pleasure Resorts 
in the West Indies and 
Gulf of Mexico. 





HE steamers of the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. (Ward Line) leave New 
York for Nassau, Santiago, and Cienfuegos every other Thursday ; for Havana and 
Mexican ports every Wednesday and Saturday. 





NASSAU is reached 


in 70 hours. It is the 


HAVANA is the 
Paris of the ‘Tropics. 


sanitarium of the West- The Cuban winter is 





ern Hemisphere, with 
an equable winter cli- 
mate of 70° to 78°, and 
a variation of not over 
5° in twenty-four hours. 
Malaria, rheumatism, 
kidney and lung troub- 
les speedily benefited 
and often cured. The 
Royal Victoria Hotel is 
most comfortable and 
well kept by an Ameri- 
can. The physicians of 


Nassau are well known 








for their ability. 











genial and the nights 
cool. ‘The most delicate 
invalid who can travel 
at all will find Cuba 
restful and beneficial in 
that season of the year. 


MEXICO offers with 
the least discomfort 
a variety of climate that 
should please tourist or 
invalid. There is much 
to interest and learn 
within the borders of 
our sister republic. 


The steamers are new, full-powered steel ships that offer all the luxury and safety of 


modern sea going travel. 
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For full information, beauti- 







fully illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
climatic tables, etc. (all sent free on ap- 
plication), apply to 


JAMES E. WARD & 60,, 


113 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Cremwell Steamship Ce. 


ONLY PASSENGER LINE 


» « « BETWEEN... . 


New York and New Orleans Direct 


Steamers make NO STOPS between 


NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS. 


The steamers of this Line are built of Iron, expressly for the trade, and are 
-in all respects First-class and Unsurpassed in Comfort, Safety, 
Speed, and Convenience for passengers. 














First-Class Tickets . . .|Excursion Tickets . . . 


Entitle the holder to a Berth in Good for six months on any 
a first-class room and meals free steamer of the Line, are issued at 
of extra charge. reduced rates. 





The Passenger accommodations are strictly first-class in every respect, and the table is ex- 
cellent, being amply supplied with the choicest products of the northern and southern markets, 
and is considered by travelers to be equal to that furnished by the best first-class hotels. 

The Saloons are large and luxurious, and fitted with every modern comfort. 

The Staterooms contain two berths and a sofa, are situated on the main deck of the 
Steamer, and are equal to the accommodations furnished by the newest transatlantic steamers. 

Superior accommodations for Steerage Passengers. 

Children, 3 years to 12 years of age, half fare. 

Children over 12 years of age, full fare. 


Steerage Tickets include Berth in Steerage, 
Blanket, Bedding, Food, and Dishes. 


AT NEW ORLEANS CONNECTING WITH ALL THE RAILROADS FOR POINTS IN 
TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, OLD AND NEW MEXICO. 





©. S. ALLEN, Gen. Agt., ALFRED MOULTON & CO., Agts., 
Pier 9, North River, New York. 313 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 





_ 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 



















Dy Wire. 





¢ Will be most agreeably and 
Yo ul r S ul mM mM S r Vacat I O n profitably spent among the 
LAKES OF NORTHERN NEW YORK, In the MOUNTAINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Or at the SEA-SHORE 


POINTS MOST DIRECTLY REACHED BY THE 


PICTURESQUE 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


This Company uses in its locomotives hard PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE 
COAL exclusively, thereby avoiding the discomforts of 
SMOKE, DUST or CINDERS. 





Elegantly illustrated printed matter, descriptive of Summer Resorts, sent free, postage prepaid, 
on application to 


CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CQ) Hummer KESOrls | Chateau gay. Railroad 


etd 
OUT Reached by the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, ull 


Plattsburgh and Saranac Lake, 


** The Rhine, The Alps, and the Battlefield Line.”’ TO THE 
Virginia Hot Springs, . . 
Warm Springs, Adirondack Mountains, 
Healing Springs, 
Rockbridge Alum Springs, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, 
Gab Scar tate, DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAILROAD 
Old Sweet Springs, eaesD 
Sweet Chalybeate Springs, THE ONLY LINE TO 
The Natural Bridge, Chazy, Chateaugay, and Saranac Lakes, 
“The Alleghany,” Goshen, Va. , P 
‘* The Gladys Inn,” Clifton Forge, Va., and Lake Placid, 
Old Point Comfort, Which takes the traveler for nearly one hundred 
THE Virginia Beach. miles along the beautiful shores of Lake Champlain. 


DRAWING-ROOM CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


FAMOUS LIMITED Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars on all Night Trains, and 
eve e Wagner Drawing-Room Cars on all Day Trains between 


FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN NEW YORK AND PLATTSBURGH. 


Is the only solid vestibuled train, electric lighted, steam heated, 


with through Dining Car, between Tickets. Sleevi aD inecR — 
’ fl " sur . . r yr s, in an awing-Koom of 
CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, and NEW YORK, | tions and Bagsage Checked from sll Stations. 











Washington, Batsimere. Philadelphin, and the After June 24th trains will be run through to Lake Placid 
Mountain Resorts of the Virginians. without change. 
H. W. FULLER F.M. JOHNSON, Supt., J. N. STOWER, Gen. Manager 
. . —_ , 
General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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.... The Land of the Rising Sun, 


IS BEST REACHED BY THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS 


Record, 14 Days = = = Yokohama to New York. 











Go before it becomes Europeanized. Full particulars as to Rates, 
Sailings, etc., from any agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, or 
from 

E. V. SKINNER, General Eastern Agent, 353 Broadway, New York. 

C. E. McPHERSON, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 197 Washington Street, Boston 

J. F. LEE, District Passenger Agent, 232 South Clark Street, Chicago. 

C. SHEEHY, District Passenger Agent, 11 Fort Street W., Detroit. 


D. McNICOLL, General Passenger Agent, 
MONTREAL. 


Ask for a copy of ‘‘ Westward to the Far East.’”’ —_» 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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For full 
information concerning 


Very Low Rates 


call on or address 


H. A. GROSS, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
5 State Street, BOSTON, Mass. 
JNO. L. FERGUSON, City Passenger Agent, 
or 208 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. A. THRALL, Gen’! Passenger & Ticket Agt., CHICAGO, ILL. 


All Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 





(Aim 3: 








from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing-= 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 


























THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 










FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


UIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, 
rIME, and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES 
MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


SUPERB FT 


£Q 
FAST 










THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, 
Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, 
foronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, South-west, and North-west. 


over the 


en BACK 
from a trip 
B44 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
With elegant PALACE Paige ¢ we and SLEEPING CARS 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, axp 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
via NIAGARA FALLS, without change. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern New 
York, Vermont, and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, 
and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, 
St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 





















ELEGANT PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON and MONTREAL, 
without change. 
For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, 
or further information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg 
Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OR 
UNION PASSENGER STATION, BOSTON. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 










Solid vesti- 
buled trains ~az §&§ 
Duaily,heated —= 
by steam, ~-4 
illuminated by 
Pintsch light, Z 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 4eeees 
INDIAN’POLIS “476 
CINCINNATI “3 
LOUISVILLE = 
And the SOUTH. = 
Only line to 


West Baden and French Lick Springs, 


The Carlsbad of America. 
W. H. McDoel, Frank J. Reed, 
V. P. and Gen. Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agt 
Cig Ticket Office, 
232 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favour by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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GRAND 


Aaa TRUNK RAILWAY, 


ot x The Great International 
od J: St. Clair Tunnel Double 


C2em. 
Scott's Waverley Novels. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 












New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. Cia Track Route between 
the East and the West. 
Scott has stamped his genius on an entire country and The only line — oo .* 7 Express Trains Daily 
language, and the Waverley Novels are read by millions, a nes een 


and in every civilized county ‘y in the world. These MONTREAL, TORONTO, 


great novels have never before ‘been pr operly illustr ated. 


This aiiiies is enriched at a cost of over forty F 
thousand dollars, with proof impressions on Imperial N IAGARA ALLS, 


Japanese paper of three hundred original ete hings from 

painting s by celebrated oy of France and England, AND CHICACO. 
amons whom are Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., R. W. THE GREAT SCENIC AND TOURIST ROUTE. 
Macheth, Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, The only line affording delightful views of all the principal 
Lalauze, Teyssonniéres, elec, cities and points of interest along the picturesque banks of the 


Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic as | St. lawrence River and the shores of Lake Ontario. 


. ae oe er eS Phe eae The only All Rail Route from the West to Cacouna, Dal- 
editor, will furnish critical introductions, glossaries, housie, and other sea-side and sea-bathing resorts on the Gulf 


and notes to each novel, supplementing Scott’s own notes. of St. Lawrence. 
This is the most magnificent edition ever | The only Route to the MUSKOKA and MIDLAND Lakes. 
made of the works of any novelist. The favorite route to the White Mountains, Portland, Old 
The type will be large and new, set in a fine open page. Orchard Beach, and all points on the Atlantic coast. 
The margins ample, and the paper a beautiful natural SOLID EXPRESS TRAINS 
tint. The volume a small Svo, easy to handle, and the ARE RUN BETWEEN 
linding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed, Com- MONTREAL ano NEW YORK, 


ple le in 48 vols., 7ssued 2 vols, per month, at $2.50 BOSTON, PORTLAND, QUEBEC, HALIFAX, AND 

per volume. Also 500 copies printed on Holland ‘ OTTOWA. 

hand-made paper, with fifty additional tlustrations, 

and bound in half leather, at $5.00 per volume, Se oS rag hes the 
Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page, ee nee a 

and paper, with sample tlustration, sent on application. Sena ante 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. Sarena tape 


Bonaventure Depot. 











. .:° AMERICA’S SCENIC LINE . . 


THE RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 
geneximeorsamers NAVIGATION CO. 





800 MILES OF LAKES, RIVERS, AND RAPIDS. 
TICKETS 


and information may be 
obtained from the princi- 
pal Railway and Ticket 
Offices throughout the 
United States and Cana- 
7 i ae a ee cla. State-rooms can bese- 
la cured upon application to 


From Toronto to 
Montreal, Quebec, and 
the Far-famed 
Saguenay, 


PASSING THROUGH THE CHARMING 
SCENERY OF THE 
Thousand Islands and the 
world-renowned rapids of 

the St. Lawrence. 





J. F. DOLAN, No. 2 King Street, East, TORONTO, Ont. lL. H. MYRAND, QUEBEC, Que. 
H. FOSTER CHAFFEE, 128 St. James Street, MONTREAL, Que. 
ALEX. MILLOY, Traffic Manager. C. F. GILDERSLEEVE, General Manager. 


General Offices, 228 St. Paul Street, Montreal. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 























NEW = AND NEW ENGLAND RAILROA 
“High Class Traveling.” 


That is what is meant when your attention 
is called to pe 


“AIR LINE LIMITED TRAIN” 


D, 








genuine pleasure trip. 





Between BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


PULLMAN VESTIBULED from end to end, royally equipped with BUFFET 
SMOKERS, luxurious PARLOR CARS and handsome COACHES, with well-appointed 
DINING CAR between BOSTON and WILLIMANTIC it insures to the traveler a 


This superb train leaves either city at 3 p. m. EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR from NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND STATION, 
Boston, and GRAND CENTRAL STATION, New York. 


ALL TICKET AGENTS are glad to sell tickets via this line, and intending patrons should 


insist on receiving tickets reading by the way of the 


“NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND AND WILLIMANTIC,” 











GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS. 


New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


George Eliot's Complete Works, including a life of 


the author, issued in this attractive library style, uni- 
form with our remarkably successful éditions de luxe 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Victor Hugo, and Bulwer, will 
meet the demands of the literary public more fully than 
any previous edition issued in this or any other country. 

The work will contain over 1§O Original Etch- 
ings and Photogravures. The photogravures are 
reproduced from drawings by the most prominent 
American artists, among whom are Dielman, Har- 
per, Sandham, Taylor, Garrett, Merrill, 
and Champney. These are supplemented with pho- 
togravures from actual photographs of the localities 
described in the historical romances. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
imperial Japanese paper. 

Lhis edition ts printed from entirely new plates, set 
from new, large type, in a small page uniform with 
the &dition de luxe of Dickens, and will be complete in 
24 octavo vols., bound in English vellum cloth, 
paper titles, gilt tops. Tt will be issued by subscription 
only, at the rate of about 2 vols, per month, at $2.50 
per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper with sample illustration, sent on application, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


LOcAL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN WANTED. 





Norfolk and Washington 


S.S. Co. 


Running daily between 


WASHINGTON, D.C., and NORFOLK, Va., 


Stopping at 
OLD POINT COMFORT. 


The superb steamers of this line leave Wash- 
ington daily at 7 P.M., and reach the Hygeia 
Hotel wharf at Old Point Comfort in time for 
breakfast. 

The transfer coach carries passengers FREE 
OF CHARGE to the boat wharf in Wash- 
ington from the famous & HOUR Royal 
Blue Line train leaving New York at 
11.30 A.M. 


Illustrated pamphlet sent to any address by 


JOHN CALLAHAN, Supt., 
Washington, D. C. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Spend the Summer at 
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Gn the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
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Deer Park and Oakland during the season 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, 


Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 
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3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 


Season Opens June 22, 1895. 





These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghauies, and directly upon the main line of 
the Bal'imore and Odio Railroad, have the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express train service both east and 
west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at 


The houses and grounds are lighted by electricity. Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming pools are 
provided for ladies and gentleman, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and billiard 
rooms; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in 
short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons. 


according to location. 
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LL communications should be addressed to GEORGE 
- D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 1oth; after that date, 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a 


favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 



















THE HIGHLAND DELL, 


Near Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 





House Open for Guests the Middle of May. 
Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. 


Circulars and full information furnished 
by addressing 
J. F. FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg, Pa, 


Mention GODEy’s when you write. 











Mount Pocono, Pennsylvania. 


me SWIFTWATER. 
24th consecutive season under same 
management opened on April 15th. 


Season for trout fishing opened on same date. 
Splendid sport on this famous stream. 





Write for circulars and terms to 
THE SWIFTWATER, 


Swiftwater, Monroe Co., Pa. 








i] THE LARKIN HOUSE 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 









Situated on high ground 
overlooking varied land and 
water views. 

Write for circulars to 
FRANK ALDRICH, 
Treas. Keith’s Theatre, 
Mention Gopry’s. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





ear are me gerne SERRE Te 


HOTEL WAWBEEK > ~~ wv 
AND COTTAGES, | 


Upper Saranac Lake, Adirondacks. 








SEASON OPENS JULY 1, 1895. 





Circulars may be secured from 
HARLOW H. CHANDLER, 
THE “ ALPINE,” 
Mention GopEy’s. 33d St, and B’way, New York. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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THE WINDSOR HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 















This well-known house will open on the 25th of May, 1895, under the 
same management. A beautifully illustrated circular will be mailed to any 


address upon application to the proprietor. 


R. G. SMYTH, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 
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Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


W. B. HUESTIS, Proprietor. 
THE WATCH HILL HOUSE, Watch Hill, R. 1. 


Only four hours from Boston and 


New York. 
Opens for 24th Summer on June 20, 1895. = 


NEW OTIS ELEVATOR IN HOTEL THIS SEASON. 














WRITE FOR CIRCULARS TO 


Mrs. A. R. HALE, Watch Hill, R. I. 


SUMMER BOARD om 


Combining health and rest, all told in a new illustrated book “Summer Homes 
Among the Green Hills of Vermont, and Along the Shores of Lake Champlain,” 
containing addresses of family homes. Prices from $4 to $10 per week. Also 


Mention Gopky’s. 





list of Hotels, with rates. 
Vermont homes offer summer boarders hospitality, outdoor entertainment, 
fishing, boating; climate and scenery unexcelled. Mailed free on application to 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
or S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., C. V. R.R., St. Albans, Vt. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GUDEY’S, 


























“VICTORY.” 


$2 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, Feb. 27, 1895. 
Dr. H. SANCHE, 

Dear Sir; Being a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock 
Exchange the nature of my 
business is inclined to make 
me nervous and sleepless at 
times Whenever I feel any of 
the above symptoms one night's 
use of the Oxydonor makes me 
all right again 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GOODCHILD. 


Worth $5,000. 
G. F. NIXON, Cable Address, 
Jigdosh, New York 
78 Park Place, 
NFW YORK, Dec. 17, 1894. 
Dr. H. SANCIIF, 
261 Fifth Ave , New York. 
Dear Sir: Unknown to 
you I have bought through the 
te Dr. William Nephew King 
several of your Oxydonor 
Victory. If you were going to 
give up manufacturing this 
article 1 would not sell you 
mine for *< 
Yours truly, 
GG. F. NIXON, 


Send at once for descrip= 
tive book. MAILED 
FREE, 


Dr. Hercules Sauche 


Discoverer and Inventor, 


Copyright, 1894, by Dr. SANCHE. 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
264 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 





MIDSUMMER 
FUROPEAN PARTIES 


ARE NOW BEING ORGANIZED 
TO VISIT 


ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 





ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, 
AND BELGIUM 


For Education and Pleasure 


Select, limited in number, and under competent 
chaperonage. A few more members with reference 


can be accommodated. Address 


Mr. Henry DeNormandy, Boston, Mass., 
or Mr. Jno. H. Roth, Peoria, II. 





Alexandre Dumas Romances. 


New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


The most complete and only finely illustrated edition 
ever issued of the principal romances of this great 
French writer, newly translated by eminent scholars. 
Dumas’ novels are mainly sketched with a historical 
background, covering the romantic period of French 
history including the lime of Richelieu, Louis X1V., 
NV, XV7., the French Revolution and Napol on. 111s 
‘‘ Three Musketeers” and ‘Count of Monte 
Cristo”’ hive become world famous, 

This edition ts embellished with over two hundred su- 
perh etchings and photogravures, mainly by French 
artists such as De Neuville, Leloir, Emile 
Bayard, Flameng, Lefort, and others, supple 
mented by lindscapes and portraits from authentic 
paintings of the sovereigns and their favorites, minis- 
ters, generals, ele. 

The manufacture of this edition is perfect. 

Allof the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
tmpertal Japanese paper. j 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, set 
Srom new, large type, inasmall page with ample mar- 
gins ; and will be complete in 400ctavo vols., bound 
in English vellum cloth, paper titles, gtlt tops. Jt will 
be issued by subscription only, at the rate of about 2 
volumes per month, at $2.50 per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN WANTED. 





RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Tsimitedad Baition. 


A new and uniform edition of the works of this, the 
greatest of all writers on Nature, Art, and Architec 
ture, 

This edition has been carefully compiled and ar- 
ranged and is thoroughly and artistically il- 
lustrated, containing all the plates which appear in 
the original English edition, a large part of whichare 
from drawings by Ruskin, together with colored 
plates, phologravures, and tinted plates made expressly 
jor this edition, 

The full-page plates are printed on Imperial 
Japan paper. The type ts largeand set ina fine open 
page. The paper is heavy coated and plated and of 
finest quality, The binding is half leather, gilt tops, 
uncut edges, The edition is limited to 750 numbercd 
copies, and the set will be complete in 26 octavo vol- 
umes issued at the rate of about 2 volumes per month. 

The price is fixed at $3.50 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, pages 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on applica 


tion. 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


G1 B. 9th St., New Work: 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S., 
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Hill and dale doth boast 
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FAIR WOMEN 





By Lena M. Cooper 


h LL nations have had 
their idols, all periods 
their crowning glories, 
and we love to think 
that our own time and 
country are replete 
with the brightest 
lights. Beauty is a 
God-given gift, and it 
makes this world of ours 
what it is ; for that which 
pleases the eye delights the heart, and 
makes our life worth living. 

Beauty is woman’s peculiar empire. 
Nothing will ever eradicate the love of 
the beautiful which is inherent in her 
being, causing her to delight in all har- 
monies, whether of sound, motion, color, 







or shape ; and though the greatest com- 
posers in the musical world have been 
men, still there is an indescribable link 
which joins music to the fairer sex, and 
many sweet memories associate them 
together. Therefore we often think of 
woman as all the nine Muses turned into 
one, like Hannah More, whom the great 
Garrick called “ My Dear Nine.” 

To be only beautiful is anything but 
a worthy ambition. It reminds us of 


the man who assumed the title of A 
Man of Letters, remarking that it 


sounded well but did not mean much. 
It is said that each sex possesses a 
share of every quality. Although those 
innate in woman tend toward the higher 
idealities of life, still they are not amiss 
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Miss Edith M. Thomas, of Chicago. 


in man, but are usually less cultivated. 
sut what is good in one is also good 
in the other, and though man may be 
braver, still courage in a woman is no- 
bler than cowardice ; and though woman 
be the purer, purity is noble in man. 
Naturally, woman is endowed with as 
great an intellectual power as man, but 
society is to blame for imposing upon 
her a training so artificial that both 
mind and body suffer, the former by 


From a photograph by D. R. Coover. 


frivolous ways, the latter by too great a 
physical strain. 

Many things are given for woman to 
do, and she should conquer as many as 
she can and do it well. And like Mar- 
garet Roper, the talented daughter of 
Sir Thomas More, not only can she be- 
come a prodigy of learning, but a fa- 
ther’s greatest comfort. 

A story is told of two sisters in the 
reign of King Charles Il.—the Golden 














Miss Friend, of Chicago. 


One sister 


Days, as they were called. 
found little delight in the routine of 
domestic duties, preferring to spend her 
hours much more to her advantage, as 


she thought, with books. But the elder 
most kindly assured her that it would 
be more to her credit if she could bake 
a pudding well. 

“Such an idea,” said the younger, as- 
piring higher; “what should I learn? 


From a photograph by D. R. Coover, 


Books are full of thoughts, but fancy 
what lasting good in baking a pud- 
ding !” 

The reply was that it was necessary, 
even in baking, to be full of thoughts 
in measuring, reckoning the ratio of 
ingredients, and so on. But she with a 
taste for books triumphed in the end by 
declaring that the pudding with its 
thoughts was soon consumed, but the 
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From photographs by James F. Ryder. 
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From a photograph by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
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Mrs. de Lamar, of New York. 


written thoughts of the wise lasted al- 
ways. 

As the years roll on, woman’s era 
stands forth more plainly, and the star 
of her mental capacities shines brighter 
and brighter. She stands revealed to- 
day in the glow of her ascendency, rap- 
idly progressing. Her life is inter- 
woven with all things which are beauti- 
ful and interesting, and as a delightful 


From a photograph by Moreno. 


story, though often told, still retains a 
charm for us, so do the winning ways of 
women always hold us. No other topic 
has been more discussed, none read 
again and again with more hearty enjoy- 
ment. 

Man no longer, as Sidney says, apes 
at a superiority existing in his own con- 
ceit, for he finds that he has to cope 
with one whose knowledge and apti- 
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Miss Mary Carolina Washington Bond, 


tude baffle him at every point. And 
why should it not be so? Is not the 
intellect of woman as worthy of culti- 
vation as that of man? Does it tend to 
make her any less womanly? No, in- 
deed! It only makes evident her pe- 
culiar charms, and gives her the advan- 
tage of shining as she should. 

We are learning the true elements of 
education, and we see with Froebel 
that our intellectual, physical, and mor- 








From a photograph by Moreno, New York, 


al beings are so indissolubly linked to- 
gether that it is impossible to neglect 
the cultivation of any one without det- 
riment to our three-fold existence. 
When they all march abreast, the high- 
est and best results are obtained. 

Poetry, art, and literature boast of 
woman’s talent and ability, and urge her 
on to use her utmost capabilities in 
these fields, which are of all nations, of 
all times. 
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ARTISTS IN THEIR STUDIOS 
II 


WILLIAM H. HOWE, MISS CLARA T. McCHESNEY, THOMAS SHIELDS 
CLARKE, VERGILIO TOJETTI 


By W. A. Cooper 






e/ | \ge? R. WILLIAM H. 

) HOWE, though not a 
pupil of Troyon, the 
greatest of French 
cattle painters, has 
been greatly influ- 

| enced by him, and his 
\f/*- long residence in Paris brought 
/ him’ in close touch with this 

\» master’s work. All of his earlier 
efforts show this influence of Troyon to 
a marked degree. 

Although still a young man, he has 
won many honors and awards in the 
old world, and he returns to his native 
country to reside permanently—to help 
and guide by his culture and experience 
the growth of art, and shape its destiny 


in this rapidly growing art centre of 
America. 

Born in 1844, in the little town of 
Ravenna, Ohio, he passed his boyhood 
days and received his education there, 
but when the time came for him to 
make his own way in the world, he drift- 
ed to St. Louis and began a mercantile 
career. 

This city seems to have an atmosphere 
of art about it, and a young man with 
any inclination or taste in that direction 
soon catches the enthusiasm, and be- 
comes fired with the ambition to visit 
Germany and study art. Such was the 
case with Mr. Chase, Mr. Mulvany, Mr. 
Howe, and many others who have since 
written their names high on the roll of 
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Early Start to Market, North Holland.—By Mr. Howe. 
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honor ; and their best works now adorn 
the walls of the Museum of Art in dear 
old St. Louis to encourage young men 
to work and study. 

In 1879 Mr. Howe went to Germany 
and entered the Royal Academy at Diis- 
seldorf, studying under Professors Low- 
enstein and Johnson, and although he 
remained here till 1881 and made some 
progress, he was not in sympathy with 
German methods. So he visited Paris 
for the first time in the summer of 1881, 
and very soon after was accepted as the 
private pupil of Otto de Thoren. Un- 
der this master he made such rapid 
strides that his first picture was re- 
ceived and exhibited in the salon of 
1883. 

In 1885 he painted his great picture, 
“The Norman Bull,” which gave him 
mention honorable at the Salon of 1886, 
and was afterward bought and presented 
to the St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts. 
This brought Mr. Howe at once into 
prominence as the coming American cat- 
tle painter. 

He exhibited in the Salon of 1887 the 
* Return of the Herd,” which attracted 
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much attention among the artists and 
was well received by the public. While 
painting this picture he visited Holland 
for the first time and met the great 
Dutch poet-painter, Mauve, whose 
friendship and influence he enjoyed ; 
and it was in one of their early morning 
rambles together that the sketch for his 
great picture, “The Early Start to 
Market,” was made. It was also during 
one of these pleasant walks that Mauve’s 
great sheep piece, now owned by Jo- 
seph Jefferson, was brought to light, 
and the original crayon sketch now 
adorns Mr. Howe’s studio, presented to 
him by the widow after the death of 
Mauve. 

Two years afterward “The Early 
Start to Market” was finished and ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1888, and received 
the gold medal ; it won a silver medal 
at the Paris exposition of 1889, but was 
hors concours at the Salon of 1890. 

“The Return of the Herd” was 
awarded the Temple gold medal at 
Philadelphia in 1890, also at Boston in 
1890, and in the same year in London 
the Grand Gold Medal. The World’s 
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Returning from the Heath._—By Mr, Howe, 
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Cattle at Rest.—By Mr. Howe, 


Fair gave Mr. Howe a medal, and the 
Mid-Winter at San Francisco honored 
him also with a gold medal; and many 
ther distinctions and honors, both at 
home and abroad, have been heaped 
upon him, which, for a man of his years, 
is something unusual. 

After the death of his master, in 1889, 
Mr. Howe studied under the well-known 
French animal painter, Vuillefray, and 
in him found a kind friend and adviser. 

All the leading art galleries of St. 
Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Brooklyn, 
Boston, and New York, besides many 
private collections, have fine examples 
of Mr. Howe’s work. 

Mr. Howe returned to this country in 
the fall of 1893, after fifteen years’ resi- 
dence abroad. In that time he had 
been for twelve years a constant exhibi- 
tor at the Paris Salon, and during his 
stay in Paris he had met and enjoyed 
the friendship of many distinguished 
painters, like Pelouse, Vuillefray, Chial- 
iva, Schenck, Robert Fleury, and others. 

He exhibited for the first time in 1894 
at the National Academy, and was made 
an Associate. 





Mr. Howe has an ideal artist’s home 
and studio some fifteen miles north of 
New York, at Lawrence Park, Bronx- 
ville. The house is perched out on a 
ledge of rocks overlooking the metropo- 
lis, midway between the Sound on the 
left and the Palisades to the right—a 
place such as Tennyson, Corot, or Mauve 
would select. Here we were received 
and most hospitably entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Howe, and the photographs 
from which our illustrations are made 
were taken in the studio. Few pictures 
remain unsold, so our selection was lim- 
ited. 

The latest and yet unfinishea can- 
vases, “‘ Cattle at Rest” and “ Returning 
from the Heath,” have more the touch of 
the poet-painter than anything we have 
seen from the brush of this prolific artist ; 
the latter especially shows the influence 
of Mauve. 

The home and studio at Lawrence 
Park are filled with souvenirs of the long 
stay abroad, and the many canvases 
that cover the walls are evidence of the 
estimation in which our painter was held 
in the old world, not only by the colony 
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of American artists in Paris, but by the 
leading artists of France and Holland. 
This collection is a most valuable one, 
including, as it does, splendid examples 
by Dupres, Mosler, Mauve, Offerman, 
Harrison, Melchers, Earl, Weeks, Has- 
sam, no less than three by Troyon, four 
by de Thoren, his teacher; two by 
Sprague Pearce, and two by Neuhuys ; 
and who can tell what inspirations and 
encouragement these works of fellow- 
artists may give a painter who misses 
the artistic environment of Paris and 





Miss McChesney in her Studio. 
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Holland? It is certain, however, that 
Mr. Howe will soon gather about him 
other and no less congenial spirits, who 
are here in abundance and are rapidly 
building up a demand for pure American 
paintings ; and Bronxville, so beautifully 
situated, may be the shrine where other 
artists will be glad to come and linger. 

The most homelike and cosey of stu- 
dios, and one that shows the ever-pres- 
ent care of a woman’s hand, is that at 
37 West Twenty-second Street, where, 
for the past five years, Miss Clara T. 
McChesney has paint- 
ed those delightful 
pictures, both in water- 
colors and oils, that 
have won for her a 
place side by side with 
the older artists, not 
out of deference to her 
sex, but for the real 
merit they possess. 

The picture of the 
“Blind Fiddler,” at 
the recent Water-Color 

{xhibition, is not only 

a splendid example of 
her work, but one of 
the finest in the whole 
collection. It is great 
in drawing, strong in 
color, and good in 
technique. Add to 
this the poetic feeling 
that fills it, and you 
have all the essentials 
of a great work. 

Miss McChesney is 
from California, where, 
as a student in the San 
Francisco Art School, 
under the personal in- 
fluence of Virgil Will- 
iams, she made rapid 
advancement, and the 
water-colors she sent 
to the Eastern exhibi- 
tions met with such 
favor that she was en- 
couraged to move to 
New York. 

Here she entered 
the Gotham Art 
School, an offshoot of 
the Art Students’ 
League, possessing all 
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tists live—a place first dis- 
covered by the great painter 
Josef Israels, and where he 
received his first inspiration, 
and found those charming 
old interiors and subjects 
that have made him famous. 
It was originally a spinning 
village, and one could, in 
walking through its quiet 
streets, hear the hum of the 
spinning-wheels. This, un- 
fortunately for the artists, is 
rapidly changing, and the 
place is fast losing its prim- 
itive character. It has been 
found out by the ever-pres- 
ent and persistent American 
tourist, villas are being built, 
and steam-cars have invaded 
its sacred precincts. 

Anton Mauve had a little 
summer home in this vil- 
lage, and the summers spent 

Study for the Old Blind Fiddler. by Miss McChesney under 
these delightful influences 
the advantages of the latter in the way have been of incalculable value. The 
of teachers. Coming under 
the influence of such men 
as Chase, Mowbray, William 
Derrick, Walter Shirlow, 
Carroll Beckwith, and Fred- 
erick Freer, her progress 
was unusually rapid, her 
knowledge of drawing being 
a tower of strength to her. 
Mr. Freer took especial in- 
terest in her, and from him 
she got her coloring and 
technique. 

After seven years of se- 
vere training she opened the 
present studio tive years 
ago; and although her suc- 
cess has been marked, she 
13 still a persistent student, 
spending every moment of 
her vacation abroad in the 
galleries and museums of 
London and Paris, or in the 
peasants’ homes of Holland, 
where so many of her sub- 
jects are chosen. 

For three summers she 
has gone to a small village 
close to Amsterdam, where 
several celebrated Dutch ar- Cinderella. By Miss McChesney. 
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sketch for her picture 
in oils, “The Old 
Spinner,” that won 
her the Dodge Medal 
last year, was painted 
here; as were many 
of her noted and well- 
known pictures, such 
as “A Holland 
Study,” “The Good 
Book,” “The Churn- 
er,” “The Cobbler,” 
“Young Maternity,” 

teturning Thanks,” 
and ‘‘In the Kitchen.” 

Besides these liv- 
ing Dutch artists Miss 
McChesney has care- 
fully and thoroughly 
studied the old Dutch 
masters, Rembrandt, 
Nicolas Maas, Franz 
Hals, Hobbema, and 
others. 

She is best known 
by her water-colors, 
although in the past 
two years she has 
been painting in oils. 
All of her water-colors 
are first sketched and 
worked out in oil. 
Our illustration of 
the “ Blind Fiddler ” 
was made from such 
a sketch, and it gives 
a splendid idea of 
her method. 

The Boston Art Club bought her 
large water-color of an old lady, called 
“ Retrospection ;” and the ‘Old Cob- 
bler,” exhibited at the World’s Fair, was 
bought by the President of the Board 
of Trade in Chicago, a well-known col- 
lector. Mrs. Pratt, of Brooklyn, owns 
a “Dutch Interior” in pastel, and 
Thomas B. Clark, of New York, bought 
the Dodge Prize painting, “'The Old 
Spinner.” 

Altogether Miss McChesney has been 
encouraged beyond her most sanguine 
expectation, and deservedly, too, for 
her work and studies have been most 
earnest. Although greatly assisted and 
influenced by such men as Israel, Watts, 
Mauve, and Millet, her technique and 
methods remain her own. 
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Mr. Clarke Modelling. 


A very promising young American 
artist who has recently chosen the me- 
tropolis as his home, is Thomas Shields 
Clarke, a descendant, on the maternal 
side, of Benjamin West, who was one of 
tne founders of the Royal Academy of 
England and the successor of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as its president, and who, 
although an American, revolutionized 
British art by his painting, “ The Death 
of Wolfe.” 

Mr. Clarke is a native of Pittsburgh 
and a graduate of Princeton. While at 
college he helped to establish the Tiger, 
an illustrated comic paper, which is still 
published. The year following his gradu- 
ation, in 1882, he studied in the Art 
Students’ League in New York, and the 
next year found him established in a 

















studio of his own in Fourteenth Street, 
where he earned his first money by mak- 
ing illustrations for various publishers. 
After a year in New York he decided to 
seek the better advantages offered for 
artistic study abroad, so he went to 
Paris and entered the celebrated Acadé- 
mie Julien, where he became a pupil in 
the ateliers Boulanger-Lefebvre. 

Acting upon the theory that all the 
graphic arts are mutually helpful, and 
that an artist’s education should be as 
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training of Boulanger and Lefebvre. 
Later he was admitted by Géréme to 
his studio in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and remained there for nearly three 
years, leaving finally to become a special 
pupil of Dagnan-Bouveret at Neuilly. 
Mr. Clarke’s strength lies in genre 
subjects—figures either out of doors, 
with brilliant effects of sunlight, or in- 
doors, with rich and sombre interiors as 
backgrounds. He has a special love for 
color and the decorative side of art, and 














The Reception-room in Mr, Clarke's Studio. 


broad and comprehensive as possible, 
Mr. Clarke studied and practised both 
painting and sculpture. He was a pupil 
during several years in the atelier of 
that great little Frenchman, Chapu, 
who produced, before his sad death, 
about two years since, some of the 
strongest works in sculpture of the pres- 
ent century. 

During this period, while working at 
sculpture under Chapu every morning, 
Mr. Clarke gave his afternoon hours 
with equal delight and enthusiasm to 
the study of painting under the careful 


treats his subjects in a broad and sim- 
ple way, without much elaboration of 
detail. 

His first picture was a Holland land- 
scape, with figures, exhibited in the 
Paris Salon of 1885, and was painted 
at Dordrecht the summer previous. 
But his first real success in the Salon 
was made in 1887, with a picture en- 
titled ‘A Fool’s Fool,” representing : 
court jester with cap and bells, half re- 
clining upon an ancient carved chest, 
while he teases with his bauble a fierce 
macaw perched on the back of a high 






























chair. This picture was well received 
by the French critics, and first brought 
this artist into notice as a strong and 
original colorist. After being exhibited 
the following spring in New York with 
the Society of American Artists, it was 
purchased for the permanent collection 
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Morocco,” which was bought by the Phila- 
delphia Art Club. A Moorish woman, en- 
veloped in a heavy wool mantle, is seated 
upon the ground selling oranges and 
lemons ; a basket of the ripe fruit lies 
upon her lap, while little branches with 
fruit hang upon the wall behind. Two 








A Gondola Girl —By Mr, Clarke, 


of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, where it now hangs. 

Another, and later, picture by Mr. 
Clarke also hangs in a public gallery in 
Philadelphia — “The Night Market in 


half-nude children complete the com- 
position. This picture was painted in 
Morocco, and was first exhibited at the 
International Art Exhibition of Berlin 
in 1891, where it made a decided hit, 
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Tne Cider Press.—By Mr. Clarke 


and won for the artist a diploma of 
honor ; and the following year it had 
an equal success in the Paris Salon. 

In this same exhibition Mr. Clarke 
was represented also by a bronze group 
of heroic size, a drinking-fountain en- 
titled “The Cider Press,” which many 
of our readers will remember having 
seen at the World’s Columbian Fair, It 
was also exhibited at Madrid, Spain, and 
the artist received from the hands of the 
little King in person the only medal 
given to any foreign sculptor. It was 
last exhibited at the Midwinter Inter- 
national Fair in San Francisco, where it 
was purchased by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, and presented to the city for 
the Golden Gate Park. 

At the World’s Fair, in 1893, Mr. 
Clarke exhibited, in addition to the 
bronze “Cider Press,” seven pictures, 
one of them a triptych of very large 
size, entitled, “Morning, Noon, and 
Night,” which was awarded a medal 
and diploma. 

In recognition of his work as a sculp- 
tor he has recently been elected a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society of America. 

When we called at his beautiful stu- 
dio in the Sherwood Building, at the 
corner of Fifty-seventh Street and Sixth 
Avenue, we found him busy at work 


upon the designs for a large stained- 
glass window for Princeton College, to 
commemorate the sitting of the Conti- 
nental Congress in Nassau Hall in 1783. 

The walls of the larger studio are 
covered with rare tapestries picked up 
by Mr. Clarke in Morocco and Spain. 
Most notable among the decorations of 
the room are the suit of armor seen on 
the right in our illustration, which is a 
splendidly preserved example of Maxi- 
milian armor of the time of Christopher 
Columbus ; a sword by Andrea Ferrara, 
the most celebrated sword-maker of the 
fifteenth century; some unique fire- 
arms and swords of many countries and 
makes ; a most interesting collection of 
cross-bows, seven in number, that are 
not seen in the illustration, and a valua- 
ble painting by Salvator Rosa, ‘ Prome- 
theus Bound to the Rock,” very strong 
in drawing and rich in color. The un- 
finished statue on the pedestal is Mr. 
Clarke’s latest work, and is seen to ad- 
vantage in the portrait of the artist 
which we have the pleasure of giving. 

The reception-room is finished and 
furnished in red and gold. The ceiling 
is reproduced from one in an old castle 
in the south of England, panelled in the 
Tudor style—gold on a red ground. 
Over the mantel is an old painting by 
Paul Veronese, found by Mr. Clarke in 
a little wine shop in Venice. It is a 
gem by that master in color of the six- 
teenth century. On the right of this is 
a splendid Madonna, by Dagnan-Bou- 
veret, a personal souvenir to Mr. Clarke 
from his teacher. 

The kettle on the hob suggests the 
hospitality that is freely dispensed in 
this brightest of rooms. 

In a little portion of Fairyland, at 487 
Fifth Avenue, we found one of the busi- 
est artists in the city. We expected 
to encounter chubby little baby cupids 
awakening beautiful maidens and pour- 
ing sweet tales of love into their ever- 
ready ears, but they had all been driven 
away by our presence, and only the 
beautiful original of the ‘‘Two Roses” 
remained. She was daintily inhaling 
the perfume of the rose, and the canvas 
seemed to have caught not only the 
color but the perishing sweetness of that 
flower, and transferred its beauty to the 
living, graceful woman. The finished 

















picture, which Mr. Tojetti so appropri- 
ately names, we have photographed, and 
reproduce on page 477. 

Vergilio Tojetti comes of an old Ro- 
man family, in which the artistic tem- 
perament largely predominated. His 
father, Domenico Tojetti, was a cele- 











brated painter, and many of his pictures 
now hang in the Vatican and in several 
noble palaces of the Eternal City. His 
largest and most celebrated painting he 
was commissioned to paint by His 
Holiness Pope Pius IX., to commem- 
orate his miraculous escape from sudden 





An Early Stage of One 
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death by accident in the church of St. 
Agnes, and for it he was decorated by 
the Pope. In the private collection of 
Prince Torlonia ten of his most impor- 
tant pictures are hung. 

Mr. Tojetti first studied under his 
father at Rome, his birthplace, after- 


a 








of Mr, Tojetti's Works, 


wards going to Paris, where he entered 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. As a stu- 
dent under Gérdme and Bouguereau, 
two of the strongest personalities in 
Paris, he made sure and rapid progress. 
He exhibited his first pictures, “The 
Toilet of Venus” and “Francesca da 
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Rimini,” in the Salon of 1878, and in 
1887 his great painting, “Behind the 
Scenes,” was exhibited and favorably 
received by the public and that much- 
to-be-feared class, the eritics, and 
brought him into special prominence 
by its many and varied reproductions. 
He also exhibited in Rome, and was 
made Professor of the National Academy 
of his native city for his progress in art. 
And at Florence, where his pictures were 
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church of St. Ignatius. It represents 
the ascension of that pious saint and 
martyr, after whom the church was 
named. Another important picture, 
“ Klaine,” is owned in that city by Mr. 
M. T. Parett, and the “ Oriental Dream ” 
is in Denver, while all the larger West- 
ern cities and many of the churches have 
examples of his work. 

His most important easel pictures, 
however, are owned in New York City, 
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The Two Roses.—By Mr. Tojetti. 


exhibited, he won medals and honorable 
mention. 

Since coming to New York, some 
seven years ago, to take up his resi- 
dence permanently, Mr. Tojetti has de- 
voted considerable attention to decora- 
tive work, especially in his adopted city, 
where many of the palatial homes have 
been beautified by his prolific pencil. 
Among these may be mentioned Mr. 
Vanderbilt's residence, the new Hoffman 
House, and the Hotel Savoy. 

In San Francisco, where Mr. Tojetti 
is very popular, a large and important 
picture by him adorns the altar of the 


“Galatea” is the property of Mr. In- 
man, of the steamship line; “Apple 
Blossoms,” of Mr. A. N. Colton, of the 
Erie Transportation Company ; ‘‘ A Lone 
Idol,” the ‘‘Feast to Flora,” the “Em- 
barrassing Question,” the “ Awakening 
of Love,” “ A Dream of Love,” and many 
others adorn the homes of our leading 
families, who are giving art in this coun- 
try substantial help. 

The portrait we present of Mr. To- 
jetti was taken in his studio before a 
large canvas just outlined and ready 
now for the brush. It is intended as a 
ceiling piece for a magnificent home 
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A Roman Bath 


on Fifth Avenue to be oceupied this 
summer. He has also many large can- 
vases in his different studios under way 
for private houses and churches, both in 
and out of the city. 

Mr. Tojetti is a rapid and_ prolific 
worker, and has all the enthusiasm and 
intensity of the devoted artist. His stu- 
dios have many visitors, and how he 
finds time to see and greet so many is a 
marvel. He will lay aside his palette 
and stop working on a most important 
picture in order to receive and welcome 





By Mr. Tojetti. 


his guests, or discuss some business 
matter ; then he will return to his can- 
vas with all his energy and inspiration, 
as though uninterrupted. 

Mr. Tojetti, although not a special- 
ist in portraits, has, within the past 
year or two, painted a_ considerable 
number very successfully, mostly of 
ladies and children. One unfinished 
two-thirds portrait of a young lady, 
now on the easel, is charmingly paint- 
ed, bright as to color, and a very excel- 
lent likeness. 


INTANGIBLE 


Rertecrep in the stream by which I stand 

Are tenderest tones of sky and broken mists, 
‘aint trembling gleams and sparkles of soft fire ; 
And yet those standing on the other bank 

See but the muddy pool where I see light. 

Even so the passing flashes in my mind 


That yearn for eager speech, when spoken, seem 
But words to one who stands without my soul. 


JuLIE CiLosson KEN Ly. 











CIRCE—THE WOMAN AND THE MYTH 


KLIOS, or Hype- 
rion — the Sun 
—was the father 
of the Enchan- 
tress Circe. Her 
mother was the 
daughter of 
Oceanus — the 
Ocean. She was 
therefore an 

aunt of Medea. She lived in the island 
of Aiiea, lying off the coast of Italy. OUn- 
like the residence of Calypso, her home 
was not deep-embowered in groves, but 
stood in an open valley smiling down- 
ward to the sea. The house itself was 
not an ivy-curtained cavern of the rocks, 
like Calypso’s, but well built of polished 
stone and protected from the bleak sea- 
wind by an oak-grove. Here she lived 
in regal style, with nymphs of the stream 
and forest to attend her. Herds of 
wild beasts, human-hearted, wandered 
at will through her park. 

The early popularity of the fable of 
Circe is shown by its appearance in the 
Odyssey in two forms, both, doubtless, 
traditional variations of the same origi- 
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Friends of Ulysses 
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By S. Millington Miller, M.D. 


nal. That Calypso is but a duplicate of 
her sister enchantress is evident from 
the identity of epithet and language ap- 
plied to them, as well as from the gen- 
eral similarity in the outlines of their 
stories. Island goddesses both, they 
become enamoured of the wandering 
mortal cast upon their shores— Ulysses 
—and detain him in gilded captivity, 
but eventually consent to speed the 
parting guest upon his way. They 
share the same descriptive epithet, “ of 
the braided tresses,” and are similarly 
enghged when first introduced—“ sing- 
ing with a sweet voice,” as they fare to 
and fro before a loom. There is no va- 
riety in their toilets, as both are clad 
“in a great shining robe, light of woof 
and gracious,” with a golden girdle cast 
about the waist and a veil on the head. 

Mercury is in each case the agent of 
deliverance, and “the goodly Ulysses” 
makes both his fair hostesses swear a 
like oath “ not to plan any hidden guile 
to his hurt.” 

Calypso is, however, a much more 
shadowy personage than Circe, whose 
previous career—the murder of her hus- 





By Briton Riviére 
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band, the Prince of Colchis, and con- 
sequent exile by her family to a solitary 
island—seems to give her a footing in 
the actual world on a substantial basis 
of human turpitude. 

Like Calypso, Circe has a fair, shrill 
voice that goes ringing across the waters, 
and she sings constantly through the 
summer days as her fingers ply the shut- 
tle. 

Her birthright as daughter of the 
Sun endows her with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the properties of plant and drug 

poppy, henbane, and mandragora. 
Hers to use as she sees fit are all herbs 
of subtle juice that draw soul-quelling 
poison from the fat earth and from the 
ever-burning sun. Fairy-like and wan- 
ton, she makes a malicious use of them. 
The men who visit her from over the 
seas must forsooth submit them to her 
guile. She turns them into swine. The 
wild lions and bears of the inland hills 
she tames. They fawn on her and curl 
their long tails and cease ravining for 
evermore. 

She drew the comrades of Ulysses in 
and set them on benches and on chairs, 
and put before them cheese and meat 
and yellow honey, mixing therewith 
Pramnian wine. And with the food she 
mingled baleful drugs, to make them 
quite forget their fatherland. But when 
she had given them thereof and they 
had drunk, straightway she smote them 
with a rod and shut them up in sties. 
In their new shape they had the head, 
the voice, the form, and the bristles of 
swine. But their minds were the same 
as they had been before. 

“So they were penned up, weeping 
bitter tears. And Circe threw before 
them acorns of the oak and ilex and 
cornel berries—food that the forest- 
ranging swine are wont to eat.” 

Homer does not paint Circe as par- 
ticularly wicked or malignant. She is 
only acting like some beautiful but nox- 
ious plant. There is not a touch of the 
burlesque in the narrative. 

Briton Riviére has woven a trace of 
modern feeling into his charming deline- 
ation of the sorceress. Clasping her 


knees with childish glee, she sits upon 
the ground beneath a tangle of wild vine 
and watches the clumsy hogs as they 
squeak and tumble about with half- 
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comic, half-pathetic humanity shining 
out of their pink eyes and transcenden- 
alizing their rough, brutish snouts. 

If Circe, the sorceress, is finaily de- 
posed, Circe, the woman, lives and reigns 
forever. As the motto of Calderon’s 
drama expresses it, Love is still the 
greatest enchantment. 

In the modern Circe the purely hu- 
man element alone survives, and the 
kernel-thought she embodies—the asser- 
tion of the supreme spell of beauty over 
man’s heart forever—stands out at last 
in bare simplicity, stripped of all the 
successive husks of fiction that had over- 
laid it. 

The burlesque genius of Ariosto found 
a congenial subject in the episode of 
the fay Alcina, left unfinished by his 
predecessor Orlando, and developed by 
him into a true Circe fable. Introduced 
characteristically with a quaint flavor of 
Phoenician fable, this sea-witch, while 
exercising her power over fishes, is en- 
dowed by her latest bard with those irre- 
sistible spells of transformation gener- 
ally ascribed to oceanic divinities. 

The hero, Ruggiero, borne to her isl- 
and by the Hippogriff, or flying horse, 
ties up that Pegasus to a myrtle-tree, 
which remonstrates in a human voice 
against such treatment, and proves to 
be the Paladin Astolfo, thus transformed 
by Alcina. 

Ariosto, in his usual colloquial strain, 
describes the newly-arrived knight as re- 
freshing himself after his journey, when 
surprised by this marvel. 


‘¢ His parching lips in the wave cool and sweet 
He laves, and through its tide his hands doth 
pass.” 


“Mambrino,” a chivalric poem by 
Francesco Bello, known as II Cieco da 
Ferrara, introduces an island fairy, Car- 
andina, who resembles Circe in her at- 
tention to shipwrecked mariners. Mam- 
brino and Rinaldo, who successively ar- 
rive in this fashion, are rivals for her 
favor, until a friendly magician, Mala- 
gisi, plays the part of Mercury in rescu- 
ing the latter from her spells by means 
of a counteracting potion. 

Popular piety in the Middle Ages by 
no means called in question the exist- 
tence of the Pagan divinities, but while 
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dethroning them from the supernal 
heights of Olympus, assigned them 
place and power in its own demoniac 
mythology. 

Circe, however, underwent a more 
gracious transformation, and was rele- 
gated to that elfin world in whose fan. 
tastic creations northern fancy ran riot. 
Here we find her under many names 
and in various disguises—as the baleful 
but beautiful Faery Queen, who selects 
a favored mortal to share the sensuous 
joys of her existence. In early English 
fable she transports her brother, King 
Arthur, to her enchanted Isle of Avalon. 

The Fata Morgana, in Italian fable, is 
the most conspicuous representative of 
the classical sorceress. Inthe enchanted 
palace, in the first of this series from the 
pen of Boiardo, the tale of Circe is put 
before us in its classical form. The au- 
thor avails himself of the favorite device 
of ancient and medizval poetry by using 
it as the subject of decorative represen- 
tation. Such an areade or loggia as he 
here portrays, frescoed with successive 
scenes, must often have greeted his own 
eyes in the cloisters and churches of 
Modena and Ferrara. 

A certain recrudescence of popular 
taste had, in the Middle Ages, again ob- 
scured what classicalism tended to make 
clear, restoring some of the wider le- 
gendary forms discarded by Greek cult- 
ure, 

So Hellenic Aphrodite rises from the 
Paphian foam in undimmed loveliness, 
having cast the scaly slough of the Kast- 
ern fish goddess, her deformed progeni- 
tor. 

But the grotesque medizval imagina- 
tion revives that obsolete monstrosity 
in the mermaid or siren, whose close 
connection with the water-witch of Ital- 
ian song is proved by the identity of 





Morgana’s name with the Marie Mor- 
gan, or woman-fish of Breton folk lore. 

The same shadowy association which 
linked this hybrid of the deep to the 
class of ideas more gracefully embodied 
in the island goddesses Venus, Calypso, 
and Circe, may be dimly traced in the 
gold-fed fish of Morgana, in Carandina’s 
well-stocked tank, in Alcina’s piscatory 
sport, and in the holy fish, the object of 
mysterious reverence to the Irish peas- 
antry. 

If such survivals do little more than 
remind us how completely we have 
broken with the past to which they be- 
longed. they also show how deeply rooted 
in human nature must be a tradition 
which has so long haunted the brain of 
mankind. 

The solemn picture by Burne-Jones, a 
veritable masterpiece of weird coloring, 
adds something medizeval to the Homeric 
Circe. The tall sunfiowers remind us 
of her father, Hyperion. But more than 
the malignant wantonness that properly 
belong to zérva Kipxn is suggested by 
the black, lithe, and cringing panthers, 
the bending figure of the saffron-vested 
witch and the brimming jars of brew. 

The story of Circe is a romantic myth 
conceived by the untutored races to be 
by no means of impossible or unusual oc- 
currence. In the Odyssey, Circe typi- 
fies the power of all savage witches and 
medicine men. She can and does meta- 
morphose human beings into animals. 

Ulysses, again, like the Eskimo Ange- 
kok, the Australian Pirreaark, the Red 
Indian Jossakeed, and the rest of the 
heroes of savagery, does actually visit 
the dead ; paying them the sacrifice of 
the black sheep, which they still receive 
among the ovaherervus in Africa. There 
is no mystery or mysticism about the 
matter. 


MUSIC 


Lone eons ere the earth began, ‘ 
A child more radiant than the morn 
In far celestial realms was born, 

And lives as Music now in man. 


Hevten W. Grove. 














MODERN SYMPATHY 


By Eleanor Waddle 





URING those moments of 
expectancy succeeding the 
despatch of his card, he 
leaned against the trian- 
gular end of the piano 
which reached the centre 
of the room, and gazed 
reflectively toward her portrait, painted 
at the age of twelve. It was a charming 
picture, and fitly foreshadowed the ex- 
treme beauty which now characterized 
the girl whose presence he awaited. 

In modern life, soliloquies are inad- 
missible, save upon the stage ; but if 
Barton’s musings had found expression, 
they would have taken the following 
form : 

“Ah, Georgette! You are, and al- 
ways will be, quite peerless! You have 
no copy, no parallel ; but I wonder how 
much heart you really possess! A mere 
pinch—soupgon, no doubt. Society girls 
are all alike —they care for nothing but 
dress and flirtation. I have 
always declared that I, a so- 
ciety man, would never mar- 
ry one of them—but here I 
am! No telling what may 
happen when a girl is very 
charming, and worth a mill- 
ion and a half! Perhaps 
underneath the frills and 
mannerisins——” 

A silken rustle in the hall- 
way interrupted the current 
of his reflections, and con- 
vinced him that she ap- 
proached. He felt no quick- 
ening of the pulse. He had 
eliminated all sentimental 
agitation from his meetings 
with girls, and had trained 
his enthusiasms to submit 
to the refinements of con- 
ventionality. His drawing- 
room manner had become 
an artistic habit. In the 
meantime (for she had 
paused just outside) he fixed 
his eyes upon an araucaria, 
which flourished like a di- 





minutive Christmas-tree in a pot of 
golden bronze, and lazily computed his 
indebtedness to his tailor. The arau- 
caria served to remind him that Christ- 
mas was past, and that the New Year, 
with its avalanche of bills, had recently 
threatened to destroy him. He sighed 
dolorously, and his rich, dark eyes took 
a pensive droop. 

This was the expression which Geor- 
gette encountered in entering the room 
from the rear, instead of from the por- 
titre where he had expected her. She 
stood regarding him thus a_ second, 
but the soft swish of her garments in- 
terrupted his reverie and induced him 
to turn toward her. She advanced with 
an outstretched hand of greeting and 
received him with gracious frankness, a 
smile upon her classic lips, a dash of 
laughter in her fine gray eyes. The 
vivacity of her presence disturbed his 
customary equanimity, and he grasped 











Gazed reflectively toward her portrait. 
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the pretty hand with loverish fervor, al- 
though he was not yet her lover. They 
were still in that border-land where 
each regards the other as a possibility, 
but quite too vaguely so for any definite 
understanding. 

“T did not expect you so soon; you 
always keep me waiting a century or 
so,” he said with his nice, genial laugh. 
“ You never shock me with punctuality. 
Besides I was charmingly entertained— 
in gazing at your portrait!” 

“Only fancy!” was her laughing re- 
joinder. “I have often threatened to 
burn that bit of travesty. You might 
have found something more modern, if 
you had looked about, to beguile your 
ennui,” and she sank luxuriously into 
the pillowed end of a divan. 

“JT was waiting for you, Georgette ! 
You are sufficiently fin de siecle to suit 
the most fastidious modernist. By the 
way, your future husband may certainly 
expect to spend a very bad quarter of 
an hour on his wedding-day, cooling 
his heels behind the palms in the chan- 
cel, while you dally at home making 
jokes with your bridesmaids in your 
boudoir !” 

“What nonsense!” she laughed; “I 
should never be guilty of such a social 
offence. ‘To be late to one’s wedding is 
the worst form in the world! And when 
mine comes off——” 

“May I be the lucky man!” was his 
hasty interpolation. 

She dropped her eyes with artful con- 
sciousness, and picked at the lace on 
her sieeve. The exquisite line of her 
features stood out chastely in the cross- 
lights from an adjacent lamp. Then 
throwing him an arch glance, she 
abruptly changed the subject. 

“ But why talk of remote contingen- 
cies? Tell me, are you well? Are you 
busy? Are you happy? Are you mak- 
ing money? Did you win or lose on 
the games? Have you seen ‘A Way 
to Win a Woman?’ How many danc- 
ing classes did you join? Remember, 
I have not met you since we left for the 
country last June, and so much has 
happened in the meantime.” 

He did not answer immediately, but 
sat staring at her in a sort of daze. 
His large ‘‘ Keatsish” eyes, touched 
with a romantic melancholy, had grown 


eloquent under the spell of her beauty 
and charm. The mellow resonance of 
her voice affected him like chords swept 
from a zither by moonlight. 

“Don’t pelt a fellow with questions 
that way,” said he. “One at a time, 
please. Yes, I am well. Iam not en- 
tirely happy—who is? I am getting 
poorer every day. So are the banks. 
I lost outrageously upon the games, 
not only in gloves, bon-bons, ‘and such 
small deer,’ but in absolute cash. I 
have not seen Jerome’s play—though I 
should like to know the way to win one 
woman ; nor have I yet joined any of 
the dancing classes r 

“Really? That’s too bad! Why 
not?” she demanded. 

“Oh—hard times, perhaps. But if 
you care Z 

She laughed frivolously. “I care for 
nothing, except to be amused. But 
you amuse me— You are getting blasé !” 

“Possibly,” he replied. “ Bored to 
death with dancing and flirtation. Was 
it not Alcibiades who suggested that 
dancing and flute-playing should be 
done by proxy?” 

“IT daresay it was. Poor fellow!’ 
and she sighed slightly. 

“ Are you pitying Alcibiades—at this 
late day? He had a very good time 
while he lived.” 

**No, I am only pitying you. When 
one loses enthusiasm, you know, there 
is nothing left !” 

“You are mistaken. There is every- 
thing left. Those frivolous pastimes 
are only the outside hull to the real 
kernel of life. Ihave a serious desire 
to try the kernel.” 

He stared at her fixedly as he said 
this, and she looked puzzled in return. 
It seemed so incongruous for this 
modern man to be prating away about 
Alcibiades, and the realities of life. 

“Do you know,” he continued, bend- 
ing toward her slightly, “you are pro- 
vocatively charming to-night. That 
picturesque gown — your lumino:s 
hair ¥ 

Georgette laughed and clapped her 
hands to her head. “Luminous hair, 
indeed! You talk like an art criticism,” 
she said. 

“Tt is such an adorable picture,” he 
declared. ‘The artist yonder ”— point- 
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ing to the portrait—“ ought to go hide 
his head. I can’t help thinking what a 
delightful confidante you would make. 
Shall I tell you a little story, just for 
artistic reasons, and because the mise en 
scone is so perfect? You are always 
such a sympathetic listener ! ” 

She leaned forward and took a pink 
carnation from a vase near at hand. 
Giving it an impatient flip with her 
putrician fingers she said, cynically, 
“What is sympathy? An invention of 
the novelists! A meaningless noun !” 

“By no means. You forget that we 
are twins —in name, at least. You 
Georgette, and I George—and we ought, 
therefore, to be extremely sympathetic.” 

“Oh, of course!” she laughed, catch- 
ing up the spirit of his nonsense; ‘and 
then, too, being Revolutionary twins 
(you a Son, and I a Daughter) increases 
not only our kinship but the sympathy.” 

“T hope it does!” was his fervent re- 
ply. ‘Ancestors might then be some 
use to a fellow. And yet—I have no 
desire that you should be a sister to me 
—not the least.” 

She scoffed lightly at this allusion, 
and twisted the carnation through her 
glittering rings expectantly. 

‘* But let us return to our lambs,” said 
he. “The story which I wish to tell 
you is short and unfinished ; the mere 
plate of an etching. Perhaps you can 
supply the dénouement—it distracts me. 
Besides, I want a woman’s opinion about 
it—yours especially.” 

Naturally, she expected a proposal. 
They always began with some such pre- 
liminary remarks, by way of leading up. 
She had had so many during her short 
dynasty. But tiey all ended alike. 

The crimson lamp touched them both 
with a warm, rubescent illumination. 
An intoxicating odor of Russian violets 
pervaded the room. He crossed one 
foot over his knee and caught his ankle 
in his left hand, where a flat stone on 
his least finger, cut with an intaglio 
crest, glowed redly from its polished 
surface. From either side of the exact 
middle parting of his hair a sheen like 
that of a raven’s breast reflected the 
prevailing tint of the room, and “eyes 
exchanging warmth with eyes” deepened 
under the rosy light. 

Presently, noticing her impatience, 
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he started in rapidly. “You know 
Murchison, don’t you—Chandy Murchi- 
son?” And when she had nodded “yes,” 
he burst out, ‘“‘ Why— of course you do; 
he was madly in love with you the sum- 
mer before last.” 

“ Indeed, no!” she protested, waving 
the carnation vehemently. 

“Oh, never mind ; he told me so him- 
self. I pitied him.” 

“Is this to be his story?” was her 
haughty question. 

“ Pardon me ; well, one frightfully hot 
night last June, when all the world had 
left town, except the large contingent 
forced to remain the year around, 
Murchison and I forsook the baked city 
streets and took a boat which promised 
sea, amusement, and cool breezes. 
Murchison, as it happened, had just re- 
turned from Minneapolis, where he had 
been usher at a swell wedding, and he 
raved continually about the lovely 
Western girls he had met. At length I 
grew bored and protested. Then, to 
smooth me down somewhat, he said, 
‘Oh, I fixed it up all right for you, old 
man; they are simply crazy to meet my 
New York friend. See here, you get 
the passes, and we'll go out there on a 
little summer lark, some time soon. 
They'd give us no end of a good time! ’ 

“This prospect did not excite me 
greatly, as I had certain preconceived 
notions about Western girls, and I told 
him, moreover, that it would be much 
easier to mortgage Cleopatra’s Needle 
than to get passes in these degenerate 
days; but his ravings abated not. 
Finally I grew desperate, and vowed 
that if he didn’t stop his jabber I would 
write a letter to each of those girls and 
tell them all of the maudlin things he 
had been saying about them.” 

“ And did you keep your word?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

“Certainly, I did; I wrote them, that 
very night, from the Club, the greatest 
lot of nonsense you ever read, more to 
spite Murchison than to amuse myself ; 
addressed the letters respectively with 
the young women’s names, and mailed 
them to Minneapolis, Minnesota, right 
before his eyes. Of course it was such 
an utterly ridiculous joke that we 
neither of us ever supposed anything 
would ever come of it.” 
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“ Nevertheless, it was a very stupid 
thing to do!” commented Georgette, 
tossing the carnation idly against her 
sleeve. 

“Stupid? It was idiotic. Absolutely 
asinine.” 

She laughed heartily at these self-ac- 
cusations, but presently said, “Of 
course, you received no replies.” 

“You are mistaken. One girl did 
answer, and in a very bright, spirited 
manner, too. Murchison said she was 
the pick of the whole lot, with piles of 
money; so, naturally, I plunged right 
in. The first thing I knew, we were 
engaged in a raging correspondence, 
which soon settled down to two letters 
a week, exchange of photographs, and 
‘My Dear Beatrice,’ and ‘ Dear George.’ 
This was going it pretty strong, I con- 
fess, but by that time I was wild to see 
her. I knew, however, that if I jour- 
neyed to Minneapolis I should commit 
myself to a proposal, and I was not 
auite prepared for that. So I let time 
slip by. At length, one day I got a 
letter, saying that she was coming to 
New York and would hope to see much 
of me in the intervals of her shopping.” 

“Artful girl! She had wearied of 
too much sympathy in sentences, and 
longed for reality—and roses.” 

“When, in two or three days time, I 
received a note from the Waldorf telling 
me that she was really in town, you 
may imagine that I did not lose much 
time in getting down there.” 

“Were you not awfully excited ?” 

“Oh, yes, very much so—for me. 
She seemed so long in coming down.” 

“This is a delightful romance! How 
was she dressed ?” 

“Let me see; she wore a gown of 
some sort of soft heliotrope material, 
very chic and clinging, except in the 
sleeves, which were enormous. There 
was an enamelled sweet-pea at her 
throat, with a diamond dew drop on its 
petal. Her hair was parted in the 
middle, like yours, and arranged sty- 
lishly on top of her well-poised lead 
with some sort of a gold dagger. It is 
reddish-brown, the color of Irish setters. 
Her eyes, too, are brown—chocolate- 
brown—and her skin is very fair and 
white. She smiles pleasantly.” 

“Pretty, did you think ?” 
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“Um—well, no; not exactly, but 
good to look at. Wholesome, and clean- 
looking.” 

“Clean looking!” laughed Georgette. 
“ How ridiculous ! ” 

‘‘Some women are so slovenly,” he 
explained. “She was of the well- 
groomed type; excuse my cavalry 
slang.” 

‘Did you recognize her at once ? ” 

“The minute she entered the room, 
but I did not rise immediately. Her 
manner betrayed hesitation, and a tri- 
fling embarrassment. She held a card 
in her hand, and stood staring at it in 
the doorway ; then she looked at me. 
Our eyes met, and she started toward 
me with flattering expectancy. I arose, 
and we shook hands impressively. Then 
she said, ‘You are Mr. Barton, Mr. 
George Barton, are you not?’ I rati- 
fied my identity, of course, by another 
grip of her long slender fingers, but 
instead of saying, ‘Why, Beatrice, old 
girl, how are you?’ as I wanted to, I 
merely greeted her conventionally with, 
‘ Delighted, I’m sure, to have this op- 
portunity of meeting Miss Verner.’ ” 

“Dear me! How commonplace!” 
lamented Georgette. ‘Here, you had 
been calling each other, in letters, by 
first and endearing names, but at meet- 
ing you immediately became ‘stagey’ 
and artificial. I don’t like it!” 

‘Neither did I—nota bit! But what 
could a fellow do? A woman always 
has the initiative, you know.” 

“True; well 

“ Naturally, I saw a great deal of her. 
My mother invited her and her aunt to 
dine with us. She made a good im- 
pression on mother, who regarded the 
affair as definitely settled and treated 
the girl accordingly, until I suggested 
otherwise. In fact, everything was en- 
tirely propitious, but I could not recon- 
cile my own position toward her. This 
‘Miss Verner’ seemed so entirely dif- 
ferent from the ‘ Beatrice’ I had known 
in letters—a new person altogether— 
and the letter girl was far the more in- 
teresting of the two. For one thing, 
her voice is a trifle harsh and unmodu- 
lated, and the slightest embarrassment 
sends a blowsy flush up to the very 
roots of her hair.” 

“ Of her Irish-setter hair?” laughed 
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Georgette. “I hope there is nothing 
the matter with her caramel eyes?” 

“Still, despite these Westernisms,” 
went on Barton, ignoring her derisive 
interruption, “ she is a nice girl.” 

“Which means, probably, that she is 
no ‘ fadder.’” 

“ But the fadders are the most enter- 
taining of women. Their enthusiasms 
are always on tap. Your blindly truth- 
ful women are seldom interesting. I 
prefer my conversations lightened with 
the yeast of imagination.” 

“ You are figurative, but you are also 
morbid.” 

“ Possibly. Well, I showed her the 
sights of the town and aired her in the 
Park every day in my swell new trap, 
Mother and the duenna-aunt playing 
propriety in the back seat.” 

“You proposed, of course, before she 
left town.” 

“T did nothing of the sort,” was his 
quasi-angry retort, “I was not bound to 
propose ; I doubt whether I ever shall. 
There are so many lovely girls in the 
world, still unchosen.” And upon Geor- 
gette he fixed his beautiful eyes, which 
said expressively, “ You, for instance, are 
the «een among them.” 

“Oh, but you will, doubtless, very 
shortly. Have you resumed the corre- 
spondence since her return home?” 

“Certainly ; and we are now ‘ Dear 
George,’ and ‘My Dearest Beatrice,’ 
once more. Isn’t it ridiculous ?” 

‘** Absolutely. Well?” 

“She is now urging me to come out 
there. I should like to do so, for just 
one reason. Perhaps upon her native 
heath I might find the original letter 
girl. She is the one for whom my soul 
longs. I don’t like the Minneapolis 
young woman, as she appeared in New 
York, one half so well.” 

“Ts ‘Dearest Beatrice’ so very dear 
to you?” she asked. 

“Dearer than anyone, except ”—and, 
pausing expressively, he finished the 
sentiment with his eyes. 


Georgette twisted the carnation 
thoughtfully. The soft crimson light 


played in pretty shadows over her 
shimmering gray gown. Adjusting a 
daffodil pillow at her back, she said, 
with her charming educated drawl, 

“Tt is rather a pretty story—except 
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the beginning. Quite too much like 
answering Herald matrimonial adver- 
tisements, don’t you know ?” 

They both laughed, and he said, 

‘“ You wouldn't have done that, sort 
of thing, I fancy !” 

“ Under no circumstances. I hope I 
am not so crude. But, since we are 
in the story-telling mood, suppose that 
I offset yours by another.” 

“How delightful! Pray, do so, by 
all means! May I smoke? I am an 
unconventional fellow, you know.” 

“You—unconventional ?” she jeered. 

“Tt is good for your araucaria,” he 
apologized. 

“No excuses are necessary,” she as- 
sured him, “although I am not mod- 
ernly sympathetic enough to smoke 
with you. I dare say Beatrice would!” 

“Bother Beatrice!” he replied, 
“smoking women are detestable. So 
glad you don’t indulge.” 

He lighted a cig- 
arette at the top of 
the rosy lamp, and 
began puffing. ‘The 
beauty of her pose, ot 
her lovely hair, eyes fj. 
and handsappealed =“ 
powerfully to his 
artistic sense, 
through the pretty 
haze. 

“Go on,” he 
begged, growing more infatuated every 
moment. 

“Well, why not?” she acquiesced 
gayly, her pique over the lost proposal 
urging her to seek a measure of retal- 
iation. ‘ But remember, it has no 
dramatic climax, it ends in the middle, 
and it happened to a friend of mine.” 
She told this fib unblushingly. 

“The adventures of your friends are 
not so picturesque as your own would 
be,” was his disappointed assurance. 

“She met the man at a box party ; every 
story is only a girl and a man, you know. 
He sat upon her left with another girl.” 

“There is always another girl and 
another man,” suggested Barton. She 
nodded and went on. 

“But, despite this fact, he spent 
every available moment in talking with 
Grace. Grace likes new men. She 
found him original.” 
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“‘ Lucky Grace !” 

“And before the evening was over, 
he had asked her to be his guest at a 
luncheon which he intended to give at 
the ‘Savoy ;’ mentioned the chaperon, 
begged to be allowed to call upon her 
in the meantime, and arranged every- 
thing to insure her consent. She did 
consent, and upon the occasion, which 
shortly supervened, was surprised to 
find herself the guest of honor. The 
table was decked with white violets and 
mignonette, and the menu was some- 
thing to remember. He made a charm- 
ing host.” 

** What sort of a looking brute is he?” 

“ Brute indeed ! Oh, very swell-look- 
ing.” 

“Wears stunning clothes, you mean ! 
Sort of ‘ As-seen-by-Him’ young man! 
I know the type.” 

“Nothing of the kind! Tall and 
dark, with mysterious, weird, hypnotic 
eyes. Very manly. Not the least tai- 
lor-platish.” 

“Um! Hypnotic eyes,” he sneered. 
“That’s pretty good! Rather danger- 
ous, though,” and they both fell to 
laughing over “ Grace’s” queer admirer. 

“Of course,” she continued, “ from 
such a promising beginning, Grace ex- 
pected him to lead up to protestations, 
and the like. She was right, he did.” 

“ By the nine gods he swore—that he 
loved her, eh?” put in Barton, playing 
the eloquent Romeo with his eyes. 

“He followed her to the country,” 
she continued, “ where he became her 
slave and shadow. People talked, of 
course ; they always do. He betrayed 
adoration by his eyes and manner when 
he withheld it in speech, although he 
was not backward about telling her of 
his sentiment toward her.” 

“ Did they become engaged ? ” 

“No ; that’s the funny part of it all— 
but then, some men make love for a 
century or so before they say, ‘ Will 
you marry me?’” 

“Do they?” He looked innocently 
amused. 

“He did not request an answer from 
her, and she grew strangely bewildered 
about him.” 

** Not a very honorable fellow ! ” 

* You are wrong ; a thoroughly hon- 
orable man, but so uncertain of her 
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and her motives. She has been a cruel 
coquette 

“ Just like you!” 

“TI? What nonsense. I am no co- 
quette. Well, at any rate, they parted 
without promises—she to go to the 
mountains with a party, he to his Mon- 
tana ranch. He wrote her once or twice, 
very stiff, formal letters, descriptive 
of his ranch life, with little about him- 
self. Having been engaged previously 
to another girl who treated him out- 

‘ageously, he was naturally wary. This 
puzzled her and kept her thinking about 
him. Flirtation palled upon her hands ; 
dancing, moonlight, and all the rest of 
it bored her for the first time in her 
life.” 

“Ah, poor girl!” he laughed, “ why 
didwt she turn ‘fadder?’ She might 
have become a Daughter, like the rest of 
you. There is such scope!” 

‘Perhaps she was not eligible. Grace 
is so uflerly English. At any rate, 
when she returned to town in the fall, 
without having heard from him for 
months, she grew resigned, and wisely 
concluded that a fair supplanter had 
monopolized his fancy, in the far West.” 

“Now for the sequel !” 

“Oh, the sequel is banale enough. 
He is back in town. He has called up- 
on her just once, when a lot of other 
people were present, her day at home ; 
exchanged greetings at the Horse Show ; 
and made eye-love to her at the Spring- 
field games, when she was surrounded 
by a bevy of other men. He never 
seeks to see her alone. Now, what 
would you think of such a mysterious 
vase ? He loves her, certainly ; he has all 
but asked her to marry him—but——” 

“He may have lost his money,” sug- 
gested Barton, “or be mixed up in a 
scandal, or possess a family skeleton——” 

“Oh, no—he would have told her, in 
any such case.” 

‘“‘Then—the fellow is dead-afraid of 
you,” he asserted positively. 

She nodded her head affirmatively. 
“That’s just it! But why should he 
be afraid of me? I have always been 
perfectly lovely to him !” 

“ Don’t doubt it—far too lovely. But 
where does Grace come in?” The 
Keatsish eyes now took on a triumph- 
ant gleam, 
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Then, suddenly realizing how she had 
rashly disclosed her own identity, she 
gasped and fell back against the daffodil 
cushion, clutching the shredded carna- 
tion. 

“Ah, Georgette!” he continued, 
laughing, ‘‘you were not quite clever 
enough that time. Nor were you so 
candid as I. But, let me tell you some- 
thing, sweet girl. Don’t waste your 


time upon the laggards in love. They 
are quite unworthy of you. Sympathy 


is the only proper plea for marriage, 
and wherever true sympathy exists, look 
out for something deeper.” 

“There you are again, forever twang- 
ing away on that old harpstring! ” she 





‘It may never come 


broke in; “I am weary of your sym- 
pathy—sympathy !” 

“Don’t undervalue anything so prec- 
ious, I beg of you!” he insisted. . ‘And, 
by the way, your Montana lover and my 
Minneapolis sweetheart are excellent 
practice for our idle hands, because 
flowers and letters are among the 
good things of life; but when it comes 
down to the serious question of passing 
the rest of one’s career with a self-chosen 


companion, that’s quite a different 
thing.” 
She gave him a side glance, and said 


frivolously, “How fortunate that di- 
vorce is so easy nowadays! ” 

“How unfortunate, you mean! Easy 
divorce is the dry rot of society! There, 
you have made me forget what I in- 
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tended to say! It was something vatu- 
able about true sympathy.” 

“And it is lost forever? I am so 


glad.” 
“ At any rate, don’t do anything rash! 
Remember that eligible men abound in 


your world; there’s no scarcity of 
charming fellows anxious to marry 


lovely millionairesses for purely per- 
sonal reasons. Banish that dawdling, 
long-shanked hypnotist from your head 
forever, and - 

“And in the meantime—you—” 
laughed provocatively. 

“Tn the meantime, I am only waiting 
for a windfall on the Exchange, before 
taking to my knees at your shrine.” 





she 
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What then?” 





“It may never come. What then?” 
she warned. “Besides, we are Revolu- 
tionary twins, and I can therefore only 
be ” 





“'That’s enough!” he cried dramatic- 
ally, springing to his feet; “that’s 
worse than definitely refusing a fel- 
low.” 

She twisted off the head of the carna- 
tion. 

“Then why don’t you consider your- 
self definitely refused ?” she said. 

‘“‘ Because I refuse to be refused.” 

“ What are you going to do about it ?” 

“T don’t know; probably take to my 
knees on the spot—-without the wind- 
fall.” 

“Oh, don’t be reckless! 
your tailor’s bills!” 
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He turned instinctively and stared at 
the stolid araucaria. Then he tossed 
his extinguished cigarette into the pot 
of golden bronze. 

‘“[T have considered them. Neverthe- 
less, you are in a state of siege. Do you 
imagine, for one instant, that my love 
is not as disinterested as any Montana 
ranchman’s ?” 

* Perhaps ;—but — 

“No ‘but’ in the case. Iam your 
declared lover henceforth. Sympathy 
has merged into love. Oh, Georgette, 
you must understand that I am—that 
I an-——” 

* But—the Minneapolis girl ?” 

“May go hang!” 

“You are an anarchist!” laughing 
softly. 

“So are you. You have wrought con- 
fusion in me. I cannot think about her 
when you are in the field.” 

“ But Lam not in the field!” 

“Why?” pausing in front of her anx- 
iously. 

* Because—because—-” her pretty head 
drooped lower and lower. 

“Why ?” he repeated, arrogantly. 

“ By what right do you insist?” she 
asked, defiantly. 

“Every right of the victim about to 
be guillotined. You are playing with 
me. Now, tell me why you are not in 
the field—and why 7 

“ Because,” she began, in a voice that 
had now dropped to a whisper, “ be- 
‘ause—I am—in love (at least I think I 
am) with the Montana ranchman.” 

She hid her face in her jewelled fin- 
gers as she breathed this acknowledg- 
ment, and he stood staring at her in 
petrified disbelief for a full minute. 
The beheaded carnation fell in a ragged 
pink mass at his feet. He kicked it 
angrily upon the green tiled hearth and 
snapped his fingers toward the tri- 
angular piano, where a copy of Nevin’s 
“ Narcissus ” stood open upon the rack. 

“Oh, thal, indeed! The case is 
changed entirely!” he said, stiffly. 
“ Awfully bad form to be in love with 
anybody, nowadays, don’t you know; 
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absolutely bourgeois. I shall endeavor 
not to be—again. It is so much safer— 
for one’s peace of mind. Perhaps I may 
survive. At any rate forgive my non- 
sense. After the play, the people leave 
the theatre rapidly, I believe. Good- 
night.” 

They shook hands formally when she 
arose, and he backed his way out, bow- 
ing at the entrance with exaggerated 
deference. As the strip of tapestry fell, 
with a flap, after his retreating figure, 
she crossed over and regarded her 
charming face particularly, in a long 
mirror at the 
end of the room. 
Then, from the 
drawer of a sol- 
emn_ teakwood 
vabinet, she ab- 
stracted a small 
ivory and silver 
book, which fas- 
tened at the clasp 
with a tiny key, 
and which was 
designated on 
the title - page, 
“My Proposals.” Carefully she wrote 
his name, and the date, opposite the 
number 52, with a costly pencil encrust- 
ed in sapphires. Having replaced these 
articles in the solemn cabinet, she ex- 
tinguished the red lamp with a whimsi- 
val smile and left the room in possession 
of her youthful counterfeit, the portrait 
painted at the age of twelve. 

Barton also, was smiling grimly, as 
he sauntered along the street, hamming 
a bar of “ Beauty’s Eyes.” 

The next morning he took the first 
train for Minneapolis. 





And the elderly Cynic, in whom they 
both confided, fell into soliloquy thus : 

“Sympathy, indeed! What modern 
prattle! True sympathy between men 
and women is no longer possible in this 
selfish and mercenary age. There is al- 
ways (O generation of vipers!) some 
ulterior intention ! ” 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
By Madeline Vaughan Abbott 


HE ordinary vis- 
itor, who comes 
to Bryn Mawr 
College only by 
way of the train 
from Philadelphia, 
will always question 
the fitness of the 
name to the place, 
and will wonder 
where those early 
Welsh settlers 
found the “high 
hill” which has left 
its name to the sta- 
tion and to the col- 
lege. It is not un- 
til this visitor is 
fairly in the centre of the college 
campus that he can see how the coun- 
try falls away toward the west and 
north into lowlands, and that the col- 
lege buildings crown the crest of a hill. 
From the west, one can obtain a clear 
impression of the rolling, wooded coun- 
try that makes Bryn Mawr one of the 
most beautiful of the Philadelphia sub- 
urbs; and from the west, too, can be 
gained the most satisfactory view of the 
gray stone buildings of the college halls, 
brightened by the touch of color in the 
red brick gymnasium and by the pict- 
uresque houses of the faculty. 

From the Bryn Mawr station a board- 
walk, which sometimes proves full of 
pitfalls for the unsuspecting stranger, 
leads along a level road, past attractive 
houses and up a gentle slope, to the be- 
ginning of the college grounds, scarcely 
more than five minutes from the station. 
{f you are of an exploring turn of mind, 
leave the boardwalk where it turns into 
the college grounds, at the sign of “ Pri- 
vate Road,” and go up the side street to 
the state entrance of the college under 
the tower of Pembroke Hall, and you 
will find reward for the somewhat longer 
walk in the prospect of distant hillsides 
framed in the stone archway. On either 
side of the tower stretch the east and 
west wings of Pembroke Hall, and be- 






yond, the driveway passes Taylor Hall 
and winds between Denbigh and Merion, 
and then beyond Radnor Hall sweeps 
around the campus and joins itself again 
in front of Taylor Hall. 

Dr. Taylor was wiser than other peo- 
ple thought when he chose the site for 
the callege that he founded ; and now 
that the ground has been improved 
and careful landscape - gardening has 
smoothed away the original roughness, 
it seems that no other site could have 
been half so fit. Although Wellesley is 
richer in the stretch of her acres and in 
her far-famed lake, and the Bryn Mawr 
‘ampus cannot yet boast of the stately 
trees that add so much to the beauty of 
Smith, we are proud of our westward 
prospect, and glory in our valleys and 
hillsides and in our sunsets. 

The real beauty of Bryn Mawr is best 
seen in the early spring-time, when the 
cherry-trees on the lawn and the dog- 
wood in the shrubbery are in bloom, 
and the whole air is filled with the sounds 
and scents of coming summer. It is 
then, too, that the college life of the 
year seems most unified in the Bryn 
Mawr spirit ; for then the freshmen are 
no longer strangers, and the near de- 
parture of the seniors makes all feel how 
strong, in spite of differences of birth- 
place and early training, is the bond 
made by a common life for a common 
purpose. 

Bryn Mawr College was founded by 
Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, of Burlington, 
N. J., a physician, merchant, and mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, who 
purposed founding an institution of 
learning which should offer to young 
women the same advantages so freely 
offered to young men in colleges. The 
charter of the college, with the power to 
confer degrees, was granted in the year 
1880, and in the autumn of that year 
work was begun on an academic build- 
ing, which was to be the first of a future 
group. 

Before this building was finished, how 
ever, Dr. Taylor died, and left the work 
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which had been so near his heart to be 
finished by the friends whom he named 
in his will as the trustees of the endow- 
ment fund. Under the direction of 
these trustees the work was carried on 
according to the plans and purposes of 
the founder. A gymnasium was added 
to the original buildings, and later, resi- 
dence halls and a science hall were built 
to meet the needs of the increasing num- 
ber of students. To-day, instead of the 
two halls with which the college opened 
in 1885, there are seven ; and the thirty 
students of the first year have increased 
to the two hundred and seventy of the 
tenth. 

The academic building, which was the 
first to be finished, was named after the 
founder, and above the side windows in 
the chapel, on the second floor of Taylor 
Hall, are stone tablets, whose simple in- 
scriptions in memory of Dr. Taylor are 
supplemented by the college buildings, 
which are the best expression of the 
bounty and service of the founder’s plan. 
Besides the chapel, ‘Taylor Hall contains 
half a dozen lecture-rooms, four or five 
seminary rooms for small classes in ad- 
anced work, the reading-rooms, and ref- 


erence libraries of the various depart- 
ments, and the general college library. 
This College Library, of about thirty 
thousand bound volumes, occupies the 
whole western end of the first floor of 
Taylor Hall, and is open from eight in 
the morning till ten at night. The 
Dewey system of cataloguing is in use, 
and the students have the privilege of 
free access to the shelves. One of the 
most recent and valuable acquisitions to 
the property of the college is the com- 
plete classical library of the late Profes- 
sor Sauppe, of Gottingen, which was 
presented by Miss Garrett, of Baltimore. 
This library added about nine thousand 
bound volumes and six thousand disser- 
tations to the college collection, and is 
proving a veritable mine of resources to 
advanced students in the classics. All 
the books relating to purely scientific 
subjects have been removed from Taylor 
Hall to department libraries in Dalton 
Hall, where are also the lecture-rooms 
and laboratories of the departments in 
physics, chemistry, and biology. 
Besides Taylor and Dalton Halls, there 
are five halls of residence—Merion, Rad- 
nor, Denbigh, Pembroke East and Pem- 
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broke West, all named after Welsh coun- 
ties. Each hall, with the exception of 
Pembroke East and West, which have a 
common dining-hall in the connecting 
tower, has its own dining-room, and the 
domestic arrangements of the different 
halls are quite distinct. 

Each hall accommodates about sixty 
students, and the rooms occupied by 
the students are of three kinds—single 
rooms ; sets of three rooms, comprising 
each two bed-rooms and a study, to be 
occupied by two students ; and single 
suites, comprising bed-room and study, 
for one student. AJl the larger single 
rooms and all the studies have open fire- 
places, as an added touch of comfort; 
and on a cold winter day I know no 
more attractive place to linger than a 
college study with the open coal-fire 
glowing warm and bright, and the tea- 
table drawn up into a cosey corner. 

In each hall is a resident mistress who 
is the head of the household, and ready 
at all times to fulfil any of the miscel- 
laneous duties of such a position. Over 
the individual conduct of the students, 
in so far as it does not affect the actual 
running of the house, the mistress has 
no control. The students are free to 
come and go as they like, for the college 
authorities felt from the beginning that 
if girls were mature enough to enter on 
a life of advanced study, they were old 
enough to be treated as women of dis- 
cretion and good sense. 

In the early days of the college, pub- 
lic opinion was most potent to regulate 
the routine of college life and to reduce 
friction ; but, as the college grew in size 
and numbers, it was found necessary to 
have a more formal code of manners and 
morals, that would express in definite 
form the rulings of precedent and tradi- 
tion, and the students were given per- 
mission to organize themselves into a 
society for self-government. The legal 
name of this society is the Bryn Mawr 
Students’ Association for Self-Govern- 
ment, and the Association has been 
granted a charter from the trustees with 
full power to legislate in all affairs of 
college life that are not purely academic, 
or concerned solely with the domestic 
arrangements of the halls. 

For the three years that the Self-Gov- 
ernment Association has been in power 
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it has been uniformly successful, and 
has proved to the satisfaction of the au- 
thorities that the students are still capa- 
ble of governing themselves. The meet- 
ings of the association are held at irreg- 
ular intervals, and can be called at any 
time at the request of ten members. By 
the Association are decided all questions 
of student etiquette, matters of chaper- 
onage, of ccllege entertainments, of the 
conduct of the students at college and 
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abroad. The motto seems to be Indi- 
vidual Liberty and the Good Name of 
Bryn Mawr. 

The Bryn Mawr rooms never see quite 
such wild scenes as are reported to me 
by my friends of Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton, but they have been the scene 
of many a mild revel and merry party, 
and they hold just as serious meetings 
over class and college matters, and even 
over athletics, for Bryn Mawr believes 
in brawn as well as brain. 

The principal features of Bryn Mawr 
social life are teas, and of these there 
are two sorts, “tea” and “a tea.” To 
the uninitiated the difference is slight, 
but it exists nevertheless. 

“Tea” may be had any hour of the 
day or night, for at Bryn Mawr that 
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most comforting institution of life has 
developed into morning and evening tea 
as well as afternoon, in a spirit that had 
expression in that saying from “ Alice 
in Wonderland” embroidered on the 
tea-cloth in one of the most popular 
“tea” rooms: “It is always tea-time, 
and there is no time to wash the dishes 
between whiles.” As the only condi- 
tions for “tea” are two congenial souls 
and the wherewithal to manufacture the 
beverage, and as the motto of Bryn 
Mawr life is, “ What you haven't, bor- 
row from your neighbor,” “ tea” is al- 
ways possible. 

I shall never forget the many pleasant 
hours spent with one of my friends, who 
had a cosey room under the eaves of 
Merion Hall, and who made tea regu- 
larly every morning after the eleven 
o'clock lectures and served us with the 
unwonted luxury of real cream. After 
the tea-pot was emptied and the alcohol 
burned from the lamp beneath the kettle, 
we used to spend the time till luncheon 
talking of things that were not Greek 
nor mathematics, or reading to each 
other what we loved best in the book- 
vase that stood so conveniently near the 
comfortable couch. It may not have 
been the most profitable way of spend- 
ing spare hours, but it was pleasant ; 
and now, when I open a copy of Lanier 
or of Marston, or of Browning, or wander 
through the verses of Omar Khayam, I 
see again that long, low, cosey room 
where I first learned to love them. 

So fond are my recollections of “tea ” 
that all the charms of “‘a tea ” fade be- 
side them. For “a tea” means some 
formality, all that is possible in college, 
and an elaborate preparation for food 
that sometimes reaches the heights of 
salads and ices. One is always invited 
especially to “a tea,” and if the hostess 
wishes to be very fashionable, she sends 
out her invitations as early as three 
days beforehand. The excuses for “a 
tea” are manifold—a welcome to the 
freshmen, a visiting relative, a friend 
from town, a birthday, a holiday, a box 
from home, an unwary young man who 
comes to call and finds himself the guest 
at a tea and the only man among per- 
haps thirty girls. The tea-table, next 
to the window-seat and the study table, 
is the prominent article in a college 


room, and proves the popular belief that 
studying is hungry work. 

Besides teas, college playtime is occu- 
pied with entertainments, given usually 
by the different classes, with basket ball, 
tennis, golf, and, indeed, all out-door 
sports. In the early autumn the sopho- 
mores welcome the freshmen with a 
more or less elaborate entertainment ; 
and at this time takes place the cere- 
mony of the Presentation of Lanterns, 
at which to each member of the fresh- 
man class is presented a lantern, the col- 
lege symbol, to light her on her way 
through college. * One of these enter- 
tainments took the form of a parody of 
the story of Siegfried, in which Bryn- 
hilda slew the Dragon of Public Opinion 
with the pen, which is mightier than the 
sword, and released Siegfried, rolled in 
a huge diploma, from his enchanted 
sleep ; and the lanterns were presented 
to the freshmen by a chorus of the Val- 
kyrs grouped in the hall of Walhalla. 

As soon as possible after the sopho- 
more entertainment the freshmen return 
the compliment with something of a less 
ambitious nature, but try their best to 
respond to all the sophomore jests and 
gibes. Later in the year the juniors 
distinguish themselves by a farewell sup- 
per to the seniors, at which toasts are 
made and songs sung, and the remains 
of the feast are handed through the win- 
dows to the lower classmen without, who 
have climbed on tables and chairs to see 
the fun and have serenaded their elders 
until they are hoarse. 

The last general social event of the 
college year is the college breakfast, 
which is given by all the college in honor 
of the seniors. Long tables are spread 
in the gymnasium, and once in the year, 
on the day before commencement, all 
the students sit down at table together. 

Commencement day itself is very sim- 
ply kept at Bryn Mawr. The day is gl- 
ways the first Thursday in June, and the 
festivities begin the evening before with 
the reception given by the senior class 
to their friends. The commencement 
exercises are very simple and the seniors 
take no active part in them. The prin- 
cipal features are the entrance in proces- 
sion of the students of the college in cap 
and gown, and the address by some 
speaker of note. Although the seniors 
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are the principal figures of the day, the 
alumnze of the college have their share 
of it also, for on the morning of com- 
mencement is held one of the two regu- 
lar meetings of the Alumne Association, 
and in the evening is the annual alumnze 
supper, at which the seniors are for- 
mally welcomed into the Association. 

The only honors conferred by the Col- 
lege upon any member of the senior 
class, with the exception of the possible 
award of resident fellowships, are the 
award of the George W. Childs Essay 
Prize and the Bryn Mawr European Fel- 
lowship. This fellowship is awarded to 
a member of the graduating class on 
the score of excellence in scholarship, 
and the value of it is to be used to de- 
fray the expenses of a year’s study at 
some foreign university. 

In spite of occasional severe storms 
and the high winds that have won for 
Bryn Mawr the nickname of “ Windy 
llium,” the comparatively mild climate 
of Southwestern Pennsylvania makes it 
possible for out-door sports to be car- 
ried on late into the autumn and begun 
early in the spring. At present, one of 
the requirements for all resident candi- 
dates for a degree is an amount of out- 
door exercise averaging each month four 
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hours a week. Of this time one hour 
must be spent in the gymnasium at sys- 
tematic work under the direction of the 
gymnasium director, and the other three 
may be spent, at the choice of the stu- 
dent, either in the gymnasium or in any 
active out-door exercise that is approved 
by the director. 

In the autumn and spring basket-ball 
and tennis arouse the most enthusiasm, 
although golf has a few devotees ; and in 
the winter there are long walks across 
country, and, when the weather provides 
it, skating and “ bobbing.” 

On any afternoon, about four o’clock, 
after laboratory and afternoon lectures 
are over, the visitor to the college will 
see a large proportion of the students 
swarming out of the halls, ready for 
basket-ball or tennis, or a long tramp, 
or with their skates in hand, all starting 
for the exercise or recreation that will 
send them in two hours later starving 
for dinner and with heads clear for an 
evening's work, 

I have often been asked what propor- 
tion of girls break down in college. To 
this question I can only say that the col- 
lege life furnishes ample opportunity 
for physical development, as well as for 
mental, and that invariably, except in 
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case of accident, the student who has to 
give up work on account of her health, has 
worn herself out before entering by too 
hurried preparation, or has failed to live 
her college life rationally and regularly. 

Although there is no schedule of hours 
set by the College beyond those of reci- 
tations and meal times, most of the stu- 
dents work from eight or nine to one in 
the morning, from two to four in the 
afternoon, and from half-past seven to 
half-past nine in the evening ; and these 
are the quiet hours established by the 
Self-Government Association. Hight 
hours a day, including recitations, is the 
average working time, although, of 
course, some students spend less and 
some much more ; but no undergraduate 
student is allowed to have more than fif- 
teen hours a week of recitations and 
lectures. 

The college day begins regularly with 
morning chapel, at nine o’clock — al- 
though there are two or three eight 
o'clock classes—and the work continues 
through the day. The majority of the 
classes are held in the morning, but 
there is always laboratory work in the 
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afternoon, and small advanced classes 
meet in the afternoon or evening for the 
convenience of the professor or students. 

The work, so far as possible, is con- 
ducted by means of lectures, supple- 
mented by outside reading and occa- 
sional quizzes, written and oral. In the 
German and French courses, and in the 
vraduate Latin exercises, the lectures are 
delivered in the language of the course, 
and the students are given an opportu- 
nity to gain a speaking as well as read- 
ing and writing knowledge. Besides 
German, French, and Latin, the College 
offers full graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Greek, English history and 
political economy, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and biology, 
and partial courses in Sanskrit and bib- 
lical literature, Hebrew, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and the Slavonic languages. 

The courses of the college are ar- 
ranged according to the group system, 
and a thorough knowledge of this sys- 
tem is necessary for the full comprehen- 
sion of the requirements for the A. B. 
degree. Every candidate for this de- 
gree must select as the foundation of 
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her course major studies, consisting 
each of a course of five hours a week for 
two years, which shall supplement each 
other, and constitute her group. The 
permitted combinations for a group are 
any language with any language, Greek 
with mathematics, Greek with philoso- 
phy, history with political science, any 
science with any science, and mathemat- 
ics with physics. Besides her group, 
the candidate must pursue, as required 
studies, five-hour courses for two years 
in English, for one year in philosophy, 
and fortwo years in science and history, 
or in science alone ; and as free elec- 
tives, a five-hour course for one year and 
a half in any subject desired. In all 
cases where the matriculation examina- 
tions did not include a fourth language 
or solid geometry or trigonometry, the 
omitted subjects must be offered for ex- 
amination before the candidate can re 
ceive her degree. 

The final requirement of all candidates 
for a degree is the oral examination in 
German and French ; and no students 
will be graduated who do not possess a 
reading knowledge of these languages. 
The Senior Orals, as they are called, are 
usually held in the last semester of the 


senior year, and for weeks, even months, 
beforehand, the seniors inflict their 
friends with forebodings of these exam- 
inations, and spend all their spare time 
over little red dictionaries and German 
and French books, and do their best to 
learn long lists of impossible words to 
increase their vocabularies. 

Besides the A.B. degree, the College 
confers the A.M. degree on its own 
graduates only, and the Ph.D.- degree 
upon graduates of Bryn Mawr College 
and of other colleges and universities 
in good and regular standing; and the 
good of the graduate department, as of 
the undergraduate, is consulted in the 
choice of professors and of instructors. 
The requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
are three years’ study in allied major and 
minor subjects, and in addition a thesis, 
and of the three years, two at least must 
be spent at Bryn Mawr College. In the 
nine years that Bryn Mawr has been es- 
tablished she has conferred the degree 
of A.B. upon one hundred candidates, 
that of A.M. upon seven, and that of 
Ph.D. upon five. 

Bryn Mawr offers to her own gradu- 
ates and to those of other colleges nine 
resident fellowships, of the value of five 
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hundred and twenty-five dollars each, in 
Greek, Latin, English, Teutonic philol- 
ogy, Romance languages, history or po- 
litical science, mathematics, chemistry, 
and biology, and five graduate scholar- 
ships of the value of two hundred dollars 
each. The fellowships are awarded, 
generally speaking, to the applicants who 
have studied longest or whose work gives 
most promise of future success ; and the 
scholarships, although also open for ap- 
plication, are granted usually to the ap- 
plicants for fellowships next in merit to 
the successful candidates. 

The demand for these fellowships is 
increasing so every year, that it is be- 
coming more and more difficult for stu- 


dents to obtain them who have not 
worked at Bryn Mawr as graduate stu- 


dents for at least one year. This year, 
of the nine resident fellows, five have for- 
merly worked in the graduate depart- 
ments of the college. In addition to the 
resident fellowships, the College offers a 
foreign fellowship (applicable to the ex- 
penses of the year of study abroad) to 
graduate students in the second year of 
residence and work at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege ; and like the Bryn Mawr European 
Fellowship, this Garrett European Fel- 
lowship, as it is called, is awarded for 
excellence of scholarship and promise of 
future attainment. 

Bryn Mawr is, I believe, the only col- 
lege exclusively for women that has a 
carefully organized graduate depart- 
ment ; and the Graduate Club, formed 
to promote social relations and a knowl- 
edge of graduate work in other colleges, 
has been a great factor during the year 
of its existence in unifying the graduate 
department of the College. 

The Bryn Mawr energy, which is 
shown in play and in work, is not want- 
ing in the religious life of the college ; 
and it is a source of deep satisfaction to 
those of us who know the real state of 
spiritual thought, that we can deny, 
heartily and truthfully, the charges of 
carelessness in all religious matters 
which are so often brought against the 
College. It was the earnest desire of the 
founder that an earnest, quiet, and prac- 
tical Christianity should pervade the Col- 
lege, and this wish is being carried out 
by the students themselves. Although 
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the founder of the college, the trustees, 
and some of the faculty are members of 
the Society of Friends, no demand is 
made of the students to meet the re- 
quirements of this Society. 

Every morning, except on Saturday 
and Sunday, there is a brief and simple 
service in the chapel, and on Wednes- 
day evening there is a somewhat longer, 
but equally simple, service at half-past 
seven. The presence of the students at 
these services is asked but not required. 
Attendance at church on Sunday is also 
not compulsory, but the numbers of stu- 
dents to be seen at the services of the 

arious churches in the town show the 
spirit of the students. 

The missionary and temperance so- 
cieties, the early Sunday morning ser- 
vice, and the Christian Union, all have 
their earnest supporters, but perhaps the 
most established expression of the re 
ligious feeling of the students is found 
in the Sunday evening meetings. These 
meetings are held in the gymnasium and 
are conducted entirely by the students. 
The meetings are in charge of a com- 
mittee who select a leader for each 
meeting, and the service is very simple, 
with one or two prayers, plenty of sing- 
ing, a short address from the leader on 
some biblical topic or text, and an op- 
portunity for anyone else to add her 
word, Anyone who could be present 
at one of these meetings would see that 
the earnestness was not wanting ; and in 
the every-day life of the College are many 
instances of the practical Christianity 
that after all is the test. It has been 
said that college life isa selfish one, and 
it may be so, but it is not possible to 
overlook the innumerable, unvaunted, 
little kindnesses that make up the sum 
of the day’s happiness. 

Bryn Mawr College has doubtless 
made many mistakes in the ten years of 
her life, and perhaps has justly laid her- 
self open to severe criticism, but she 
has tried to be honest in her work, and 
to open to women another opportunity 
to gain the greatest and best of the in- 
tellectual life. The future alone will 
show whether the desire of the founder 
is fulfilled, and whether the “ institu- 
tion of learning” which he founded is 
made a recognized power for good. 








AN UNSETTLED ACCOUNT 
By Martin Orde 


RS. MORDAUNT RAMSEY was 
dead. She had been a beauty 
and a belle, yet of all those who 

had loved or imitated her, there were 
only three left to stand over her coffin 
with an actual sense of loss. To the 
rest of the world her death stood only 
for a tragedy completed. In many ways 
it had even been something of a relief to 
society, as if, as someone cynically put 
it, “for once in her life she had done 
the right thing.” In truth, society had 
grown very tired of Mrs. Ramsey and 
her tragedy. 

She had been a beautiful girl when 
she married Mordaunt Ramsey, and she 
grew into a still more beautiful woman. 
All went smoothly with her life, and if 
rumor credited her with breaking more 
hearts than was absolutely justifiable, 
the fact did not score one line on her 
delicate face. Her two children were 
very handsome, and she was devoted 
to them—even worried, perhaps, over 
Alice’s delicate health, and Daunt’s un- 
steadiness. To her husband she had 
always shown tact and a discriminating 
affection which served to cover the real 
lack of sympathy between them, and she 
had not been unhappy. That was ten 
years ago. She thought it all over, as 
she lay that last day, drifting helplessly 
down the river toward the unknown— if 
she had only died then! There had 
been so many people to be sorry then, 
and now there were so few! 

It was a very conventional story, and 
hardly needs telling. Of course, Chris 
Courtney was to blame with his vague, 
handsome face and boyish eagerness of 
manner. There had been the usual 
scandal, only worse in this case than 
usual, Then Mordaunt Ramsey died 
very suddenly, and everybody waited 
for the engagement to be announced, 
and it never was. Poor Mrs. Ramsey! 
The feet of the Nemesis that overtakes 
foolish women were on her track pitia- 
bly soon. Her daughter Alice, the frail 
girl with the big eyes, had grown frailer 
and whiter and more miserable-eyed 





than ever, during the past two years, 
and one day she went quietly out of this 
world into another, peopled only by the 
fantasies of her darkened mind. Nerv- 
ous prostration, followed by settled 
melancholia, the doctors said ; but so- 
ciety shook its head and raised its eye- 
brows. Mrs. Ramsey put Alice into an 
asylum, and went on taking her after- 
noon walks with Chris Courtney, with 
the mockery of golden hair on her fore- 
head and the mockery of paint on her 
cheeks. - 

She was fifty, but she looked thirty 
still. Nothing seemed to make any dif- 
ference to her placid, lovely face— not 
even that her son Daunt was being less 
and less seen at people’s houses, and 
was drinking more and more heavily. 
The last two years of her life were spent 
in the bitter anguish of seeing the eyes 
which had adored her grow cold and 
careless ; in faint, passionate efforts to 
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to drag him from 
some low bar-room 
into her room. He 
disappeared, as was 
his wont, and was 
not seen until the 
morning of the fu- 
neral, when no one 
asked for him, or 
spoke to him about 
his grief. He sat 
still, the handsome, 
haggard boy, with a 
certain brooding 
fierceness in his 
look, and let his 
cousin do every- 
thing. 

So it happened 
that she was the one 
to take Chris Court- 
ney into the dark- 
ened room, and 
open the shutter to 
~s let him look his last 
se upon the woman he 
ce had loved. In his 
heart Chris was con- 
scious of a terrible 
pain. She loved him 


rina 
|| | bell so—he had been so 
“ee much to blame. He 
"\ N NIN \>\\ ° was glad — oh, too 





Let him look his last upon the woman he had loved, 


win them back, and in hearing people 
say that it served her right, to fall in 
love with a man ten years her junior. 
Death was a great deal easier than this, 
and she realized it, even at the last. 
Her cousin, who had been more than 
a sister to her in the early days of her 
spoiled girlhood, who had stood her 
friend through all her troubles, was the 
person to fill the dead hands with 
flowers, and smooth the locks away 
from the quiet face. Daunt Ramsey did 
not come to see his mother, and they 
dared not send for him, lest it should be 


vlad for utterance— 

that he had not said 

to her the words 

which had been on his lips for the past 
six months! It was the first time that 
his habit of procrastination had ever 
given him cause for rejoicing, and he 
could not help feeling, dimly, that this 
very habit was partly the cause why 
Mrs. Ramsey lay so still, and did not 
move her hands over the lilies and vio- 
lets. ‘She looks so natural, as if she 
were asleep,” said her friend at his side, 
finding a poor comfort in the reflection. 
Chris did not answer. He could not 
have agreed with her. To him, the face 
in the coffin—shorn of its yellow hair, 
its delicate bloom, and bare of that mar- 
vellous welcoming smile, which had hid- 
den so much from his eyes—was any- 
thing but natural. She looked so old, 
her face had so many lines on it, her 
mouth was so weary, the thin hair so 
gray on her forehead. He realized 
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thinking how the woman’s life toward 
him had been a long effort of deception 
for love’s sake ; an elaborate part which 
she must so often have wearied of play- 
ing! Not till he saw her stripped of all 
such necessity, a middle-aged woman, 
and very weary, did he understand 
what it must have cost her—the unfail- 
ing readiness and interest, the un- 
strained laughter, the sparkle of her 
conversation. Was that in the coffin 
the real woman, and not the golden- 
haired, brown-eyed, Dresden - china 
beauty that he had known ? 

It was a revelation that brought a 
lump to his throat, and a great tender- 
ness into his heart, and for the moment 
his failing love waxed ardent and strong. 
“Come back! come back! ” were the 
words on his lips, “I understand! J 
see!” But he dared not speak them 
before the majesty of her dead face. 

As he passed out of the room, he al- 
most touched the figure of Daunt Ram- 
sey, huddled in a chair. Daunt looked 
up at him with a sudden passionate in- 
dignation in his face, and Chris quailed. 
He wanted to say something, but there 
were no words, and so he only went out 
hurriedly and tried, by thinking of other 
things, to forget that huddled figure 
with its hageard face, and fierce, blood- 
shot eyes. 

It haunted him all that day, and up to 
a late hour in the night. He was not a 
man who in general allowed his imagi- 
nation to run away with him, but in his 
present softened state, indifference was 
not there; things pierced and stung 
him which until now had fallen blunted 
against that armor. He sat in a chair 
by his library fire, in the studied quiet 
of a bachelor establishment, and thought 
it all out again and again—the attrac- 
tion, the passion, the steadily waning 
friendship, the death at the end. He 
had always shut all other considerations 
out of his mind when he thought of her, 
but now with the picture of her beauty 
and her brown eyes came one of a hud- 
dled, wretched figure, came one, too, of 
a slender girl, with a strained look 
around her mouth. Those two! he had 


not thought much about them. The 
clock ticked their history— 
** Daunt—— drunk————Alice——mad,” 
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until it seemed as if he must shriek 
back some answer to silence its voice. 

The sound of his front door closing 
after a late visitor roused him somewhat. 
His mind had been on Daunt Ramsey 
so continuously that he was hardly sur- 
prised to see him appear on the thresh- 
old. The manner of his appearance, 
however, gave him a certain sense of as- 
tonishnent. Daunt, in evening dress, 
neat, point-device, with his tall hat in 
his hand, was a very different figure 
from the unshorn, miserable-looking 
young man of the morning. His man- 
ner was quiet, steady, decided, without 
agitation of any kind. 

“T am very glad to see you,” Chris 
made haste to say, rising to greet his 
visitor. 

‘T have come to settle our account,” 
said Daunt, composedly, taking off his 
gloves, and advancing to the fire. 

“ Our account ?” 

“The unpaid account between you and 
me. IT am not keeping you—you have 
no engagement ?” His voice was cour- 
teousand formal. Chris thought he un- 
derstood, and rose. 

“Yes, but you'll go home first, old 
boy,” he said, taking Daunt by the 
sleeve ; “‘ we'll see about this to-morrow 

you're not fit.” 

The eyes of the young man had a 
steadiness of gaze, which made him drop 
the sleeve and return to his chair. 

“Tam perfectly sober at this moment,” 
said Daunt, quietly ; “I have not taken 
a drink for two days on this account. 
When you make sure that I am perfect- 
ly sober, I will proceed.” 

The steadiness of his hand and the 
decision of his movements testified to 
the truth of his words. Chris saw it, 
and broke the silence rashly by a plea, 
an entreaty, for he dreaded what was to 
come, 

“ Daunt,” he said, trying hard to keep 
his voice as cold and even as that of the 
younger man, “I have an idea of what 
you have come for, and I say for your 
own sake, don’t—don’t go back to the 
past. It can do no good! Don’t quar- 
rel with me, don’t rake up old scores ; 
for pity’s sake, not now!” 

“T have no intention of quarrelling,” 
Daunt answered, seating himself on the 
other side of the fire. “I have a few 
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words to say, if you will be so good as 
to listen.” 

Chris bowed his head. 

* What happened to-day,” Daunt con- 
tinued, with that almost wooden immov- 
ability of voice and manner, “has at 
last made it possible for us to go into 
this matter. During her life many rea- 
sons, which I need not enter into, made 
it quite impossible.” 

Chris assented—he began to wonder 
what was coming next. There was an 
element of unusualness in this prelim- 
inary. 

“ T have heard from your tradespeople 
and friends,” went on Daunt, “ that you 
settle your bills promptly when you rec- 
ognize the justice of the claim. My ac- 
count happens to be for a considerable 
amount, and is at present unpaid. It 
remains for you to allow its justice, 
which is why I am here.” 

“Tf you want to fight me,” Chris cried 
angrily, “say so at once, without all this 
metaphor ! ” 

“If you fail to see the justice of my 
claim,” replied Daunt, moved not a whit 
by the other's excitement, “ I will shoot 
you when and where you please. If not, 
it will not be necessary.” 

He took from his breast pocket a 
folded paper, and spread it on the table 
beside him. Chris watched him curious- 
ly, with a deep foreboding at his heart. 

“T must beg you to hear me with pa- 
tience,” said Daunt, raising his cold 
eyes to the other's face. “Ihave made 
a note of the items. I will be as brief 
as possible.” 

* Before you go on,” said Chris, lean- 
ing forward and speaking with desper- 
ate earnestness, “ hear me a moment. 
Your mother loved me. I don’t defend 
myself, but have some pity on me! 
See, Iam pleading before you as if you 
were my judge, and you will not under- 
stand! Speak of it if you must, but not 
in this way. Give me a chance. Don’t 
throw it all on my shoulders. Don't 
you see, there are things no man can 
decide—not you, nor I, nor anyone? 
Remember, she loved me!” 

He stopped, exhausted. He had spok- 
en as much to drown the ticking of the 
clock as to stop Daunt 
mad ! Daunt —drunk! ’ 


* Alice 
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He covered his ears to shut it out. 

What had made him so weak, so 
humble? Chris could not have told. 
The first shade of feeling he had shown 
quivered on Daunt’s face now, and 
seemed to stifle him. He leaned back a 
moment, very white, and Chris, in his 
own agony, was sorry for the boy’s suf- 
fering. There was a decanter of wine 
on the table. He drew it toward him, 
filled a glass, and pushed it across to 
Daunt. Daunt struck the glass from 
the table, and dashed it to pieces on the 
floor. 

‘You are worse than even I thought 
of you!” he eried, swayed with sudden 
violence. “Even I had not thought 
you would try to tempt me from my 
duty !” 

‘You are wrong,” said Chris, sadly 
and very quietly. “I did not mean 
that. Go on.” He leaned back in his 
chair and covered his eyes with his hand. 

Daunt drew his paper toward him. 

“Christopher Courtney, Dr., to Mor- 
daunt Ramsey, Jr.,” he read out. “ Items 
as follows: 

“From 1886 to 1893, inclusive, the 
wanton tarnishing of an honorable 
name. R 
“During the same period the loss cf 
a mother’s love, sympathy, and respect. 

“The health of mind and happiness of 
an only and beloved sister. 

** Received payment 

He looked across at Chris, who sat 
clenching his hands on the arms of his 
chair. 

“It is unsigned,” he said. 

a silence in the room which 
like a sound. 

“They tell me that you were a good 
son,” Daunt proceeded, after a long 
pause, “and that when your mother 
died, it was in your arms, and thanking 
God for you. If so, you must know 
what such a love is worth ; you must see 
what you have deprived me of. She 
loved me so dearly when I was a little 
chap! She held me in her arms, and 
told me stories, and called me her little 
son, her precions treasure. I was to be 
her protector, to love and tend her 
when I grew to be a man. You may 
not believe me when I tell you that this 
was my highest ambition, my best dream 
for the future. When I was a boy I had 


” 


” 


There was 
vibrated 
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no friend stancher than my mother. 
She understood everything. I would 
have died rather than have grieved her. 
Did I ever touch a drop until my father 
died, and I found out why people pitied 
me? Answer me that!” 

Chris did not speak nor move. Be- 
tween his eyes, and at the corners of his 
mouth, tortured lines were stamping 
themselves, and beads of sweat stood on 
his forehead. Daunt’s voice had lost its 
cold steadiness ; it ran all the gamut of 
agony and despair. 

“Was there much left for me vo do, 
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“There was Alice, too. Mother never 
cared much for Alice ; she was always 
weakly and dull, and not quick at see- 
ing things; but she was very fond of 
me ; we loved each other. What could 
I do when she ran to me, and clung to 
me, and shuddered, saying over and 
over: ‘Oh, I wish she wouldn’t! I 
wish she wouldn’t!’ because you were 
sitting in the library ?” 

A hoarse, strangled cry broke from 
Chris, and he stood up. He had borne 
all a man could bear in silence—the 
universe staggered under his feet. 





‘‘And you propose to do 


then, when I found she did not care 
whether [ came or went; when I came 
home, time after time, from the office, 
and found you there, and she did not 
speak to me? When you were her only 
thought, night and day, she took her 
walks with you, and spent her evenings 
with you, and it didn’t matter to her 
how and where I spent mine? When I 
found the whole world ringing with it, 
and my mother—my mother !—made a 
butt and a byword ?” 

Chris put out his hand involuntarily, 
but Daunt was pitiless. His whole body 
was shaking, and his eyes blazed. 


o" 


“ Ramsey!” he eried, holding the edge 
of the table with both hands, and facing 
the other’s stern, rigid face, “ for Heav- 
en’s sake, stop! Do what you will, sug- 
gest what you please. I give up every- 
thing—only stop! Don’t you see you're 
killing me?” 

‘And you propose to do— ?” 
voice never wavered. 

“What you please. You have consti- 
tuted yourself my judge—make my 
atonement. Only, for pity’s sake, don’t 
speak again of that poor child!” 

He felt another word would drive 
him mad. The clock, the rattle in the 


Daunt’s 
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street outside, the crackle of the fire, 
the furious pace of his own heart—all 
beat to the time of those horrible words: 


** Daunt——drunk ———Alice mad!” 





The two men faced each other. 

“There is only one reparation possi- 
ble,” said Daunt, solemnly. The two 
pairs of eyes, one stern and steady, one 
hunted and desperate, met and under- 
stood each other. 

“Ah!” said Chris, very quietly. He 
sat down again, there was another pause. 

“Tn any case, it is one life for three,” 
said Daunt, unswervingly pursuing his 
object. “ I do not see that your life is 
of use to anyone. Perhaps it was to 
your mother, but she is dead. Perhaps 
it was to my mother, but she, too, is 
dead. Since your mother died, you have 
been quite alone, and there is nobody to 
care if you should go. Had she lived, I 
should not have come to you in this 
way.” 

“Tf I had any self-respect,” replied 
Chris, with a steadiness now equal to 
his own, “I should call you a coward, 
and challenge you. But the little [had 
was buried in that coffin to-day. And if 
I killed you, it would only be adding to 
my wretchedness.” 

“You are welcome to try!” Daunt 
said, eagerly. 

Chris shook his head. ‘“ No,” he said, 
“T won't try. There’s no use in duels ; 
two are hurt when one will do—and 
often nothing is gained. I said you 
were my judge, and your account against 
me is heavier than I can bear. I will 
pay it; for Alice and for you. You shall 
have your life, and you shall sign me a 
receipt for that account.” 

“You will do it?” cried Daunt, moved 
despite himself. 

“ Here, to-night! I have always paid 
my debts, I shall pay this one, too. And 
it is not an overcharge.” 

He spoke more to himself than to the 
young man, who watched him silently. 
Back in his mind, Daunt was conscious 
of feeling pity, and something very like 
admiration. But the humor, or rather 
the fantasy, of the situation never seemed 
to enter his mind nor that of Chris. It 
was not strange to either, that one should 
come to the other, deliberately propos- 
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ing that he should commit suicide, and 
that the other should consent. That 
aspect of the affair had been blotted out 
in their intense and complex emotions, 
and never occurred to them at all. 

To stifle his thoughts, Daunt drew 
the paper toward him, took a fountain 
pen from his pocket, and scrawled a big, 
unsteady “* Mordaunt Ramsey, Jr.,” over 
the page. Then he pushed it over to 
Chris, who folded it, and cast it on top 
of the coals. A light flame flickered up 
and died away, and then Daunt spoke. 

“7 will go, then,” he said, rising, 


“since what I came for is done. I am 
glad you saw my point of view.” 
He moved toward the door. Chris 


followed, and laid his hand on the knob. 
Then Chris put out his hand. 

“T have injured you,” he said, hoarse- 
ly; “how much I never realized, but I 
am going to pay up. ‘To-morrow, when 
I am dead, you will remember? And 
won't you shake hands ?” 

“T cannot,” said Daunt, in his im- 
movable voice. ‘ Good-by!” 

He opened the door, and went out, 
closing it behind him. 

Alone, Chris regained his nerve, and 
went on very calmly with his prepara- 
tions. His resolution was taken, and 
his mind made up. The torture of his 
late-awakened remorse, falling on the 
new wound of his grief, was more than 
he could live under. He had prided him- 
self on being an unemotional man, cyni- 
“ul and passionless ; now a new set of 
thoughts, vigorous, poignant, unbear- 
able, ruled his mind. 

An active despair laid hold of him, a 
despair that was like physical agony, a 
mental neuralgia, and he longed for 
death so as to be rid of it. 

After writing a letter, he unlocked an 
inner drawer of his desk, and took his 
revolver from it. He examined the cart- 
ridges carefully and polished the barrel 
with his handkerchief. As he did so, a 
new thought struck him. When he 
was found dead the next morning, what 
might not happen to Daunt, who had 
been the last to leave the house, who 
had such well-known reasons for hating 
him ? 

He got pen and ink, and after some 
thought wrote this sentence in his firm 
handwriting: “I hereby state that I 
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have taken my own life,” and signed it. 
He put the piece of paper in a conspicu- 
ous place, then taking up the pistol, 
looked long around the room. It was 
very cheerful and comfortable. His eyes 
lingered over the many objects—photo- 
graphs, hers among them, books, the 
lull, red fire, the laden mantel-piece. 
Gradually, as he looked, he whitened to 
the lips. 

“ It’s harder than I thought,” he mur- 
mured, ‘to leave all this, to go——” he 
pulled himself together. “I won’t do 
it here,” he said aloud, defiantly. “They 
shan’t find me on that hearth-rug—no— 
in my bed-room, it’s dark and quiet 
there.” 

The door of his room was especially 
fitted, heavy and air-tight. He opened 
it, and taking his revolver stepped out 
into the hall. 


When Daunt Ramsey heard that heavy 
library-door shut after him his mind 
was in such a tangle of excited thoughts 
that he half-staggered down the stair- 
ease. There was such a tense strain in 
his brain that he hardly knew where he 
was going. The air of the house seemed 
unusually close and hot, and there was 
a pungent smell. He coughed once or 
twice as he opened the front door, and 
welcomed the keen night air as a relief, 
from what he scarcely knew. 

Once in the street, he walked briskly 
away from the house. It was all over! 
He pulled out his watch, and, holding it 
up to the street-lamp, saw that it was 
after two o’clock, too late for him to go 
to the Club, as he should like to do. His 
abstinence of the past forty-eight hours 
was beginning to tell upon him, and he 
felt nervous and restless. 

It was all over, he thought, jubilantly 
walking fast. Chris Courtney was go- 
ing to.pay up; the world wouldn’t be 
burdened with him much longer ; there 
was to be vengeance for Alice in the asy- 
lum, and for that dead woman to whom 
he was so dear. He had waited long for 
it, but it was his now! The morning 
papers would tell how they found him, 
dead on the rug in front of his library 
fire. Oh, it was just, it was right that 
such a man should go! 
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The cold air seemed to act like adam- | 
per on his hot, vengeful thoughts. 

Try as he would, it was not possible 
to keep from a feeling of pity for the man 
he had left, and this feeling was making 
Daunt painfully unhappy. ‘ Poor beg- 
gar!” he thought, walking faster, “he 
might have had time to repent. It was 
very quick, horribly quick !” 

A neighboring steeple struck the 
quarter. Daunt shivered. “I wonder 
if he has done it yet?” he questioned. 

The idea conjured up a picture, and 
in an instant Daunt’s mind was being 
pursued into corners by an unimagin- 
able horror—the room he had left, as he 
had left it, with the dying fire ; and on 
the hearth-rug a twisted, distorted form, 
lying quite still, and with a smoking 
pistol in its hand. 

An awful way to meet death! Death! 
the word touched his mind like a cold 
finger. He stopped, walked on more 
slowly, and then stopped again. Had 
he fully realized what it meant, his rep- 


aration? And after all, was it his to re- 





Turned and fled like a madman. 
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quire? He groaned aloud in his hesi- 
tation. He hated Chris, he told him- 
self ; hated him as a deadly enemy. Yet 
who was he to go to him, giving him no 
chance, try, judge, and condemn him, 
and then go away grimly, leaving the 
execution in the victim’s own hands? 
Ah, surely, even with Alice and his 
mother where they were, and his injury 
so fresh and bleeding, surely it was a 
dreadful thing todo! To send the man 
out of life, alone, with no pity, no help, 
no hope! To let them find him silent, 
dead in his own room, without a chance, 
a word! 

The neighboring steeple clanged the 
half-hour. Daunt turned and fled down 
the street like a madman. His possess- 
ing thought was to be in time. Oh, if 
he had already done it! It must not 
be, it was not just nor right! Let his 
injuries be, they were done; let him 
fight Chris in broad daylight, but not 
this! He began to find excuses for his 
enemy, and to accuse himself of haste 
and harshness. He had left him alone 
to die, and would not give him a hand 
in forgiveness ! 

Daunt was running with all his might 
now, and was near his goal. As he 
mame, his heart leaped into his throat 
with horror, for he saw a little knot of 
people at the door, and a man at the 
lamp - post ringing an alarm was 
it for——-? 

“Has he done it?” shrieked Daunt, 
charging down the group; “has he 
done it?” 

“What, sir?” the policeman asked ; 
“it’s the house is afire.” 

Daunt looked up. Wreaths of smoke 
were curling through the transom of the 
vestibule which the heat had broken, 
and there was a faint crackling noise. 
The policeman was battering at the 
front door. It gave, with a crash and a 
splintering of wood, just as Daunt had 
stooped to dip his handkerchief in the 





gutter, and lay it over his face. Then 
he dashed inside. 
How thick the smoke was! It clutched 


him round the throat with a deadly grip, 
and his eyes were filled with it. He 
clung to the baluster, and bent his head 
low to get a breath of air near the floor. 
The fire, which had started in the cellar, 
had flamed thus far in the front of the 
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house, so as Daunt mounted, it grew 
cooler ; but the smoke, collected in the 
halls, was more dense. It was a pun- 
gent, asphyxiating smoke, due to the 
presence of certain chemicals which 
Courtney had been keeping in his cellar, 
and Daunt found his breath growing 
labored. He forced his way to the li- 
brary, crying Chris’s name. The lamp 
was still dimly burning, and there was 
a draught of air by an open window. 
Daunt paused, gasping, and looked 
wildly around. There was no sign of 
Chris. 

In the upper hall the smoke was un- 
endurable ; Daunt was beaten back. 
As he turned to flee for his life, his foot 
struck an inert body, and the next mo- 
ment he bent over the unconscious 
Courtney, who still held the pistol in 
his hand. Daunt wrenched away the 
pistol and flung it from him. Then he 
picked Chris up and staggered with him 
to the stair. 

Oh, that long stair! Was ever stair 
so long? Courtney was an unusually 
tall man, heavily built, and Daunt was a 
slender boy at best, and weakened from 
dissipation ; but he held him by the 
arms, and dragged him painfully down. 
The heat grew more intense ; his breath 
vame short. He gathered Chris up into 
his arms, as well as he could, and shut- 
ting his eyes, pushed onward. 

As he bent his head so as to get a 
good breath, something intensely bright 
flared into his eyes, and he felt a terri- 
ble pain in his right hand. He crept 
down a step or two farther, shielding 
Chris from the flame with his arm. 
Then came a clanging of bells, and a 
roar of people’s voices; cold air swept 
across his face, and he plunged forward, 
knowing no more. 


One morning, two weeks later, Chris 
Courtney opened his eyes, conscious 
that the pain and anguish of fever had 
left him. In his intense weakness he 
lay quite still and tried to reconstruct 
something out of the tangle of the past 
—the whirl of pain and delirium, and 
faces that flashed upon him through 
wreaths like smoke—two faces, the doc- 
tor’s, and one other, at the sight of 
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Plunged forward, knowing no more. 


which he invariably shrieked and cov- 
ered his eyes. 

What had happened after he had 
opened his library door and staggered 
back, half stifled by the dense smoke ? 
He remembered the numbing suffoca- 
tion that crept over him as he started 
to give the alarm, the fight to the door 
of his room, there to sink down over- 
powered, with his last thought that 
Raunt should have his life after all, and 
that, perhaps, if Daunt knew just how it 
was to be rendered, he might feel some 


pity. The rest was all a part of his de- 
lirium. Of course it was a dream, a 


dream of heat and smoke, a strong arm 


dragging him downward, and Daunt’s 
face above him, blackened with soot and 
set with pain. 

There wasa gentle humming sound 
in the room, and he turned his eyes 
wistfully from the unfamiliar wall-paper 
to see what was the cause of it. A 
cheery fire blazed in the hearth, and 
Daunt Ramsey sat near it reading, with 
a large cat in his lap, whose long drawn 
purr filled the air. 

“What is it?” asked Chris, weakly, 
struggling up in bed. 

Daunt got up, spilled the cat off of 
his lap, and tossed away his book. 

“ Ah, you’re better!” he said, advanc- 
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ing to the bedside. “I’m awfully glad, 
old man!” 

Chris looked at him wonderingly. 
There was a glow of color in his cheek, 
which was like health to his once jaded, 
drunkard’s face. ‘Then Chris's fever- 
cleared eyes wandered down to the 
bandaged hand that Daunt was trying 
to conceal behind him. He indicated 
it by .a gesture, for his voice had left 
him. 

“That? Oh, that’s all right !” Daunt 
said, with elaborate indifference; “it 
doesn’t hurt a bit now.” 





HEART OF THE WOODS 





“Why did you ?” the weak voice 
wavered to a whisper. 

“Oh, to settle the account,” 
Daunt, hastily, “that’s all.” 

The room was very still. Then a 
sound throbbed in the silence, and 
another, and another, and another. It 
was weakness, of course— Daunt under- 
stood that ; and the doctor understood, 
too, for when he came to the door of the 
room five minutes later, he listened a 
moment, and then stole quietly away. 
There are some things which even doc- 
tors do not meddle with. 


said 
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HEART OF THE WOODS 


Hearr of the woods, throbbing so tristfully, 
Whether embraced of the amorous noon, 
Or the clear gaze of the passionless moon 

Searches your depths, whitely and wistfully ; 

Whether the May trills to you cheerfully 
Madrigal measures of blossoms and wings ; 
Or a chill, airy-limbed autumn night brings 

Voices to chant, dolefully, tearfully 


Wherefore your grief? Sobs for the olden time 
Kre ruthless man profaned your sweet shade ; 
When the stag came to your innermost glade ; 
This is vour grief: grief for that golden time. 
Heart of the woods then mine is kin to you; 
That e’er is turning to days that are fled, 
‘Turning to loves that are tombed with the dead. 
Heart of the woods, let me come in to you. 
Epwarp W. Barnarp. 
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By Francis Churchill Williams 


ie ELL, of all the days this has 
been the worst I ever saw!” 
grumbled Campbell, the city 
editor, as he gave the copy-boy a “ pad- 
ded” story of a cable-car smash-up, and 
wheeled about in his desk-chair and ad- 
dressed the office in general and no one 
in particular. ‘Ten o'clock and only 
two display heads up, and neither of 
them worth its place. How much'll 
that shipping story make, Harris?” 

“T ean fill it out to half a column,” 
answered the person spoken to, looking 
up from his desk. 

* Make all you can of it. 
every bit we can get.” 

t was just then that Marsh came in. 

“Got a good story here, Mr. Camp- 
bell ; how much space can I have ?” he 
said, stripping off his coat. 

“All you want” returned the city 
editor, a half smile replacing the frown 
his face had worn. ‘Now that’s what 
I call luck!” he added.  *‘* What’s it 
about ? ” 

“You 
der?” 

“ Yes, well enough!” 

“Well, they've got them; at least, 
they think they have. The police in 
the Twenty-third Precinct arrested a fel- 
low to-day who turned out to be Boch, 
the German who was with Kremer the 
night the murder occurred ; and the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is strong, they 
say. Let's see; how long ago was it 
that the murder happened? Twelve 
years, I think.” 

“Just about,” said Campbell, mentally 
checking off the time. “It ought to 
make a good yarn. Do your best with 
it.” 

Marsh nodded and fell to work. 


Welll need 


remember the Kremer mur- 


a 


For a time only the scratching of a 
pen broke silence in the room, Then 
the city editor suddenly said: “TI say, 
Marsh, s’pose you see the Sphinx about 
that story. Ten to one, he has something 
filed away about it. If he has and can 
give a good history of the crime, let him 
do it. You do the story of the arrest 
and make it as circumstantial as you 
can. We'll see if we can't save that 
front page from stagnation somehow.” 

“All right,” answered Marsh, as_ he 
dropped his pen atid rose from his seat. 
“Perhaps the old man can give us a 
beat on the story,” he jokingly added, 
as he turned to go. 

The city editor langhed. The idea of 
the Sphinx supplying such a thing as a 
“beat ” was too absurd to take seriously ; 
for he had never been anything but a 
machine, grinding out addenda and obit- 
uary notices in nonpareil type since he 
became a member of the Globe staff, 
three years before. He was, according 
to his fellow-laborers, a “ queer lot.” 
None of them professed to know him 
better after that lapse of time than 
when he first came among them and 

ras given charge of the newspaper clip- 
pings which were filed away daily and 
made use of again whenever a new event 
recalled an old subject. 

Spiritless and silent, always faithfully 
executing what was given him to do, 
but never offering a suggestion and in 
no instance mingling in the amusements 
or conversation of his companions, he 
had been dubbed the Sphinx before he 

ras in the office a week, and the sobri- 
quet had clung to him and seemed thor- 
oughly to fit him. 

John Hardin was the way he was en- 
tered on the pay-roll, and the most that 
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anyone knew of him was that he lived 
by himself in a bare room near the 
Globe building and took his meals at a 
neighboring eating-house. He seemed 
to have no relatives and no acquaint- 
ances, except of the nodding sort. 

In appearance he was one of a class 
which figure in many newspaper offices— 
“ superannuated veterans,” they are gen- 
erally called, and their thin, gray hair, 
pallid faces, eyes strained by close ap- 
plication to newspaper printing. and 
shrunken fingers which seem afflicted 
with a continual paralysis, explain their 
classification. John Hardin only differed 
from others of his type in that his face 
bore no tell-tale marks of a fondness for 
liquor, and the expression of his eyes 
hinted at keen mental suffering, the se- 
eret of which, if there wasa secret, his 
lips never told. 

Marsh walked over to the little cubby- 
hole of a room the Sphinx occupied, 
quietly opened the door and stepped 
inside. For all the jokes they poked at 
Hardin behind his back, there was a 
certain something about him which 
compelled respect when they were in his 
presence. And so Marsh, when this 
inan looked up from some clippings over 
which he was bending, said, almost in 
the same tones he used in addressing 
the dreaded managing editor: ‘“ Mr. 
Hardin, I have the story of an arrest 
here which Mr. Campbell thought you 
might have some information upon.” 

“What is it, Mr. Marsh?” asked 
Hardin, reaching for his register wherein 
he had, alphabeticolv arranged, the ti- 
tles of the subjects with which his bu- 
reau of clippings dealt. 

“Tt’s a murder,” answered Marsh ; 
“the Kremer murder.” 

Hardin had raised the book from the 
table. It fell with a bang on the floor. 
But he instantly stooped and picked it 
up, and began to fumble over the pages. 
“The Kremer murder ?” he said, in his 
quiet tones. ‘“ Yes, I must have some- 
thing about that here.” 

He continued to run over the pages, 
and Marsh noticed that he twice stopped 
short of the letter K, under which he 
should have sought for the information 
wanted. Marsh was impatient to get 
back to his own work. 

“ Well, if you’re pretty sure you have 





something about it, Mr. Hardin,” he 
said, “ Mr. Campbell would like you to 
furnish half a column, or a column, if 
you can, on the history of the crime. I 
must go back to my own story. They’ve 
arrested Boch, the fellow who did the 
murder, they say, and theyll end in 
hanging him, of course ; the circumstan- 
tial evidence is strong. The Kremer 
murder, remember! It occurred about 
twelve years ago, didn’t it?” 

* Yes, I understand,” Hardin answered 
slowly. ‘The Kremer murder.” He 
bent his head again and fell to running 
over the pages of the book. Then, sud- 
denly realizing that Marsh was. still 
standing there, and had asked him 
something, he looked up and said: “ Oh, 
yes; you asked me a question. I beg 
your pardon ; what was it?” 


hint %) 


‘Oh, yes; you asked me a question,” 


“The murder occurred about twelve 
years ago, didn’t it ?” 

“No,” replied Hardin, “ not twelve ; 
eleven years ago to-night. That is, I 
think it was to-night eleven years ago. 
The murder made a great impression 
on my mind. It was a hellish crime; 
wasn’t it ?” 

“Bad as murders go, I guess,” re- 
turned Marsh, lightly, wondering at 
this sudden spurt of loquacity on the 
other’s part. ‘“ Well. I'll leave you.” 

Hardin did not reply. He was fum- 
bling over the book again. Marsh 
walked up to the city editor’s desk. 

“The Sphinx must have something 
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wrong in his head to-night,” he re- 
marked, “or else he’s rapidly going 
into his dotage.” 

“The point is, can he furnish the his- 
tory of the murder?” Campbell inter- 
rupted, impatiently. He was engaged 
in blue-pencilling a story of a society 
meeting. 

“‘ He thinks he can,” answered Marsh. 

“Then don’t bother yourself about 
his infirmities,” admonished the other ; 
“and take a brace on that story of your 
own! It’s close to eleven o'clock.” 

Marsh returned to his place and re- 
sumed his scribbling industriously. 

The Sphinx in his room was still go- 
ing over the pages of the register. But 
he was not looking among the K’s. It 
was through the long list of names be- 
ginning with H that he hunted. “It 
must be here!” he kept murmuring to 
himself. “It ought to be here! Why 
can’t I find it?” 

Then he ran the pages over again. 
They fluttered from his withered fingers 
—winding-sheets on which were writ- 
ten the names of those dead and gone, 
of events recollection of which had long 
since faded from the minds of most 
men. But they did not yield the name 
he sought. “It’s strange,” he said. 
“ This is a complete record ; it has never 
been wanting before. Why can’t I find 
it? They must have known about it 
when it happened.” 

Then, all at once, one of his hands 
slipped from the book, and his head 
dropped among the leaves, crushing 
them fiat; and tears ran between the 
thin fingers outspread there. 

He remained there for some time. 
Only the clicking of the telegraph instru- 
ments in the news-room, a dull hum of 
voices from the rooms beyond where a 
discussion was going on, and an occa- 
sional question asked and answered in 
the local room came to his ears ; and 
even those he did not hear. Then a 
bell began to boom the hour, and me- 
chanically he counted the strokes. 

Kleven o’clock! The fact, dully im- 
pressed on his mind, awoke him to a 
sudden sense of the work before him. 
He raised his head. His face was drawn, 
and his eyes, swollen as their lids were 
from tears, seemed to have sunk in 
their sockets. He sat for a moment, 
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looking at the book before him. The 
leaf that was uppermost was one that 
he had scanned many times before. At 
its top was printed the letter H. 

He picked up a pen and, dipping it 
in the ink, wrote with trembling fin- 
gers a name in one of the empty spaces 
beneath. It was his own name he wrote, 
and, after he had finished it, he started 
to write another word in the column 
opposite it. Buthe got no farther than 
the letter M. There he hesitated ; then 
passed a blotter over the wet writing, 
closed the book, and laid it aside. 

A minute later he had drawn a large 
bundle of copy-paper toward him and 
was writing on it. He wrote slowly at 
first, almost laboriously. But soon his 
pen moved more quickly, and sheet after 
sheet of the paper was covered and 
pushed to one side. 

An hour went by and still he wrote. 
But once was he interrupted. Then it 
was Marsh who came in to tell him that 
Campbell was busy and wished him to 
send up his copy to the composing- 
room direct. When the reporter went 
back to the local room he repeated his 
assertion that the Sphinx had gone 
luny. 

“ But he must be turning out a won- 
derful history of the murder,” he added ; 
“for he’s piling up copy at a great rate, 
and when I asked him how much it 
would make he said a couple of col- 
umns.” 

“Well, let him do it,” answered 
Campbell ; “the story’s worth it, and I 
guess he’s got the facts all straight. 
Luny or not, he’s generally all there 
when it comes to rewriting old stuff.” 

Hardin’s pen moved unceasingly. 
When midnight struck he was working 
with a fierce energy which told of a 
purpose that defied fatigue. But he 
sent up no “copy” to the composing- 
room as he wrote ; 
the pages accumu- | 
lated on his desk iP 
in a careless heap. 

It was after half- 
past twelve when 
he dropped his pen 
and sunk back in 
his chair for a min- 
ute. But it was 
only for a minute. 
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Then he picked up the bundle of copy, 
roughly rearranged it, wrote “ Use all 
—Rush” at the top of the first sheet 
and sent it up-stairs by a boy. 

He put on his overcoat, turned off 
the incandescent light, and walked into 
the local room and to the city editor’s 
desk. “Mr. Campbell,” he said, in a 
low voice, ‘I have to go out. I guess 
you won't need me any more?” 

“No, not to-night,” replied Camp- 
bell. ‘ You’ve sent up a great story of 
that Kremer murder, Marsh tells me. 
Is it a beat ?” 

“Yes, its a—a beat,” said the other. 
There was mingled sadness and bitter- 
ness in his tones. 

“ Good-night,” Campbell answered, 
not noticing anything. 

“Good-night,” repeated Hardin. 

Then he turned and slowly walked tow- 
ard the door. But in the doorway he 


paused, and then came back to Camp- 
bell’s desk. 

“Mr. Campbell,” he said, earnestly, 
“T have never lied to you?” 





*« Mr. Campbell,’’ he said, ‘'l have never lied to you? "’ 
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“Why, no!” exclaimed Campbell in 
surprise. 

“ Well, and I’m not lying now. Re- 
member, whatever you may think of me, 
I have told the truth.” 

“Of course!” said the city editor, 
Marsh’s words recurring to him. Har- 
din certainly was losing his grip. The 
Sphinx turned away, and this time 
walked out the door and down the 
stairway to the street. 

Half an hour later there was great 
excitement in the Globe office. The 
proof-reader sent down galley proofs 
covered with query marks, and along 
with it Hardin’s copy. Campbell looked 
over it all and could not believe the 
evidence of his eyes. He took the 
proof and copy in to the managing edi- 
tor, and they had a consultation. 

Then, just when they had decided 
that it would be best to “kill” the 
whole of the story which Hardin had 
written, Marsh came in, in a state of 
new excitement, to call Campbell to 
the ‘phone. Some one wished to speak 
to him from police headquarters. Whiat 
the city editor heard from there de- 
termined him to publish the article as 
it stood. 

The account of the Kremer murder 
which the Globe presented on its first 
page that morning was the talk of the 
town. But it was not the story of the 
arrest of Boch, the supposed murderer, 
that. riveted attention. That much was 
common property among the dailies. 
It was the two columns in which was 
set forth the confession of a man who, 
for twelve long years, had borne the 
burden of his guilt and striven to live 
down a _ recollection that only grew 
more clear, and would not be forgotten. 
And then, at last, when it could be en- 
dured no longer, and to tell it to others 
was the one relief, the Sphinx had un- 
sealed his lips. 

But Campbell, who, out of pity for 
the old man, went to police headquar- 
ters that same morning to see him, 
found he was too late. Hardin’s drawn 
face was more peaceful than it had ever 
been in life, and fear no longer Jooked 
from his eyes. A forgiving God had 
locked the Sphinx’s lips again, and this 
time they were locked forever. 
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Lobin, Jr., Tiger-gray Kitten. 


THE ANGORA CAT 
By Robert Kent James . 


T is settled now that cats and spin- ness; and by the time they are six 

sterhood have no direct connection. months or a year old the verdict often 

A learned Egyptologist has just pro- is that “they can almost talk.” 
claimed the fact that ten well-beloved § The popularity of the cat has grown 
sacred cats were buried with 
an Egyptian princess, who 
had enjoyed the companion- 
ship of five husbands in suc- 
cession. Consequently, it 
follows that a woman need 
not be an old maid to ap- 
preciate the beauties and 
love the virtues of her feline 
companions. 

In England, where cats 
have long been held in high 
esteem, the Angora is the 
favorite, a fancy that is just 
reaching America. In the 
fashionable cities those 
women who have been seized 
by the cat craze, often own 
three, four, or even five An- 
gora cats, and nothing is 
considered too good for 
these pets. It is, indeed, 
remarkable how much these 
animals can be taught if 
taken in kittenhood and King Royal and Mate—White and Blue-eyed. 
treated gently. Even as 
soon as their eyes are open they can be wonderfully in this country within a 
made to understand many things, to year. During the past winter informal 
know their owners, and be taught neat- exhibitions were held by large dry goods 





Nore.—The illustrations used in this article are reproduced by permission of the Walnut Ridge Farms. All 
the cats represented were bred at these farms. 
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and “department” 
stores in Boston, 
New York, and 
Philadelphia, and 
from their novelty 
and beauty they 
proved excellent 
drawing cards in 
a business sense. 
It was not so many 
months ago that 
no particular 
breed was to be 
had, and no cer- 
tainty of true 
blood could be 
found here. Now 
the cat has jumped 
to such eminence 
that a Cat Show is 
to be held in New 
York City this 
month, and it seems possible that this 
exhibition may become as important as 
the Horse Show and the Dog Show. 

Hardly one reader in a thousand 
realizes the extent to which the Angora 
fad has spread. To say there are some 
farms rearing from one to two thousand 
Angora kittens each year and sending 
them to all parts of the world, would be 
stating the case but mildly. The de- 
mand is much larger than the supply, 
and it is surprising that more have not 
engaged in this farming, which is so 
profitable and interesting. Thisis true 
in the case of all fads, you know, yet it 
does seem that the cat craze is a little 
remarkable. 

The rearing of so many cats is, of 
course, the drill of experience, and the 
owners of these large farms have gone 
through much to bring their animals 
before the American people in such 
beautiful colors, sizes, and natures. And 
yet the possibilities are not at all ex- 
hausted ; there remains much which 
can be decidedly improved upon. 

An idea of the beauty and value of 
these animals can be had from the illus- 
trations which accompany this article. 
The range of prices is from five to 
five hundred dollars. King Royal, 
shown with his mate in the illustra- 
tion, is valued at two hundred dol- 
lars, and his kittens always sell for 
twenty-five or fifty dollars each. 





Biscuit—Gray and White. 


Flossy is three 
years old and is 
worth one hun- 
dred dollars, be- 
ing one of the 
finest marked 
specimens in her 
class. 

Oliver is of that 
fashionable sable 
shade which is the 
newest of the col- 
ors in the Angora. 
Being a kitten, he 
has not as yet full 
growth, but when 
matured he will 
weigh within three 
pounds of Flossy, 
who tips the scales 
at twenty-one 
pounds. Lobin, 
Jr., is peculiarly marked. This speci- 
men is, however, very popular, partic- 
ularly as its hair is decidedly long and 
the tail big. Lobin, Jr., is a tiger-gray. 

Biscuit is a beautiful gray and white 
kitten, and has won the admiration of 
everybody with his beautiful hair and 
good-nature. King Guild is a remark- 





Oliver, Sable Kitten. 
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F lossy—Tiger-gray with White. 


ably fine cat, and is valued at one hun- 
dred dollars, having that charming yel- 
low and white coat, and blue eyes. Prince 
George and mate, snow-white, blue-eyed, 
and of beautiful dispositions, are im- 
ported, and are valued very highly as a 
pair. Queen Mary, with her dear little 
kittens, is a black and white, having a 
splendid tail. 

Sir Dandy has that fashionable coat 
of light gray and white, and resembles 





King Guild—Yellow and White. 


very much the Maltese. His fur is par- 
ticularly long, and has a lovely Queen 
Elizabeth ruffle, which adds so much 
attractiveness. He is playful and knows 
many tricks. Miss Muffet is of a mot- 
tled brown, and adds quite a contrast 
when with her other sisters. Her hair 
is not as long as it is thick, yet she is 
very beautiful. Trilby is of that rich 
dark orange and white, and weighs over 
nineteen pounds. 

The most successful An- 
gora farming is carried on 
in a rather novel way. The 
farm which originates the 
breeding is first located, 
and its proprietors let out 
pairs to the neighboring 
farmers, who in turn breed 
the valued animals under 
the personal supervision of 
the owner. The farmer 
himself makes rather a neat 
thing out of this industry, 
and it is usually a branch 
which either the mother or 
daughter have a hand in, 
and from which they take 
the pay for their own purses. 
The average woman can 
make from fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars a year if her 
knowledge and experience 
warrant her success. 

By this especially valua- 
ble method in handling cats, 
many advantages can be ob- 
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tained. First is the preven- 
tion of any mixing of breeds 
and colors; then the kitten 
has individual care and at- 
tention, is fed on sweet milk 
and other stimulating food, : 
has careful training, is 
brought up to be patient, 
neat, and gentle. The hair 
is combed and braided, and 
the little kitten is thorough- 
ly broken in. The health is 
the greatest factor, and this 
idea has proved to be worth 
many dollars. By the farm- 
ing - out method unlimited 
numbers can be raised, and 
the animals can be kept per- 
fectly pure and strong. 

The demand for high-bred 
animals is greatly increas- 
ing, and society calls for a 














specimen that has some sort 

of a pedigree. Each month 

many new sections are opening which 
receive this new pet to take the place 
of the old house cat, which has served 
us so well for so many generations. 

The prices, for Angoras are lowering 
each year, much to the pleasure of the 
masses, and it has only been within a 
year or so that one could buy the 
poorest specimen for sums less than 
twenty-five or fifty dollars. Now, good, 
well-bred kittens can be had for five 
dollars, and they are cheap at that 
price. There has been no marked 
change in the colors during the last 
year, yet a few new shades have been 





Queen Mary and Kittens, 


Miss Muffet—Mottled Brown 


brought out, which seem to be very 
fashionable. Most people prefer larger 
animals, and the size rather takes the 
place of color and fur. 

Angoras vary greatly both in form, 
color, and the quality of the hair, which, 
in some, is more woolly than in others, 
and they vary also in the shape and 
length of the tail, the ears, and the size 
of the eyes. There are many varieties— 
the Angora, the Russian, the Persian, 
the Indian, the Abyssinian, the Siamese, 
the Manx, and the Wild-cat—every one 
of which has a peculiarity of its own, 
which pleases some one. Forty or fifty 
years ago they all used to 
be called French cats, as 
they were mostly import- 
ed from Paris, more par- 
ticularly the white, which 
were then the fashion, 
and, as a rule, were larger 
than those of the present 
day. Colored long-haired 
vats were then rare and 
but little cared for or ap- 
preciated. It is a curious 
fact that cats of the fash- 
ionable color, white, are 
usually deaf, and when 
they are blue-eyed they 
are almost certainly so. 

The Angora cat comes 
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Sir Dandy Light 


from Angora, in Western Asia. It is 
said that the long hair, which is of tine 
quality, deteriorates when the animal 
leaves its country. Certain it is that 
many of the imported cats have finer 
and longer hair than 
those bred in this 
country ; but when 
are the latter true- 
bred? Even some 
of the cross - bred 
will often have long 
hair, but not of the 
leneth and silkiness 
which is to be noted 
in the pure breed. 
The points are a 
small head, with not 
too long a nose; 
large full eyes of a 
color in harmony 
with that of the fur; 
ears rather large 
and pointed, with a 
tuft of hair at the 
apex, the size not 
showing as they are 


Gray and White. 


deeply set in the long hair on the fore- 
head; and a very full flowing mane 
about the head and neck. The latter 
should not be short, and the body should 
be long and graceful, and covered with 





King Guild—Yellow and White 
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Prince George and Mate 


long, silky hair, with a slight tendency 
to curl. The legs should be of moder- 
ate length and in proportion to the 
body, the tail long, and curving upward 
slightly toward the end. And the cat 
should not carry it up in the air. The 
hair should be very long at the base, 
less so toward the tip. 

The colors are varied; but the black 
should have orange eyes, as should also 
the slate- colored and the soft blue. 


White with Pink Eyes. 


Light fawns, deep reds, and mottled 
grays are shades that are becoming 
fashionable. Fine specimens are even 
now very rare and are extremely valua- 
ble. In manner and temper Angoras 
are quiet, sociable, and docile, though 
if not early broken they are inclined to 
roam. They are of a very affectionate 
disposition, bright and intelligent; can 
be taught many tricks, and are as play- 
ful “as a kitten.” 





Trilby 
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AN EARLY START WITH CLEOPATRA 
After the French of Saint-Felix 


T was long since the fertile Nile val- 
ley had been startled by any sound 
of war. The grain fields spread 

their brilliant carpet of corn-flowers 
and poppies as far as the eye could 
reach on every side. The roses and the 
lotus were once more radiant with gor- 
geous buds. The wild myrtles and al- 
mond-trees, transplanted from Judea, 
sank under the weight of their snowy 
drifts of flowers. The doves again 
sought refuge on the branches of the 
dishevelled cypresses and odorous ce- 
dars. The cold winds which blow in 
from the Libyan desert at certain sea- 
sons of the year had not yet grown 
prevalent. The fresh breezes of the 
East dallied with the tresses of the 
Egyptian Flora. 

The Nile this year has overflowed the 
thirsty land far and wide, and now with- 
draws, contented after its long and lover- 
like embrace. ‘The river is the bride of 
Egypt. Sleeping together between two 
deserts they smile up contentedly at 
the stars, which look so coldly down 
upon them. The ocean lies at their feet, 
like a bath of sparkling, amber-colored 
water. The people adore these royal 
lovers, and the poets sing their praises 
incessantly. 

When the mighty stream comes forth 
from its sedgy reaches, its head crowned 
with river weeds and rainbow hues ; 
when it rests beneath the porticos of 
palms and the willows of Babylon, Egypt 
is perfectly happy. She rushes forth, 
this daughter of the Pharaohs, her bo- 
som swelling with sighs, her mouth full- 
blown like the red flower of Carthage, 
her long hair flying over her shoulders, 
scarce restrained by the sacred fillets. 
Quickly her flashing eyes are veiled by 
a haze as of misty Phoebe. Then it is 
that the Nile God seizes her in his 
arms, carries her off, pressed closely to 
his breast, and lays her tenderly down 
on the sweet-scented moss of his shores. 

If the solitary pelican happens by dur- 
ing these mysterious hours he redoubles 
his speed, and “from further distance 


borne” one hears the resonant flapping 
of his wings and his affrighted cry. Or, 
perchance, a young alligator, asleep un- 
der the fig-trees, suddenly aroused, 
trembles for all his scales, and seeing 
the god and his bride, plunges headlong 
into the tide and hastens to convey his 
alarm to his cronies at the river bottom. 

But when the Nile god has returned 
to his palace of mossy rocks, and re- 
gained the lowest depths of its domain, 
the lovely summer-dawn again smiles 
upon the mountains of Sinai, and the 
sun, rising over Egypt, floods her with 
light, and finds her happiest and most 
fruitful of all Eastern lands. 


Upon a certain night, long, long ago, 
the great Sphinxes, standing at the bot- 
tom of the marble steps which descend 
to the sea, were buffeted by the wind- 
gusts, and found their granite brows 
melting in wet spray. The pale shafts 
of lightning, which gleamed far over the 
stormy waters, glanced back and forth 
through the porticos of the palace of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The light-house 
of Sostrates shattered the dense clouds 
with its level rays, darting them back 
and forth like the red tongue of a mon- 
strous serpent. The waves of the sea 
broke in foam on the rocks of Lochias. 
At long intervals one could distinguish 
on the billowy ridges some galleys pro- 
pelled by oars, returning from Canopus 
in spite of the threatening weather. 

From the railing of a gallery of the 
palace a woman gazes intently at the 
lighthouse, the tempest, and the dark- 
ness ; and then turns her glance back 
over the city of Alexandria. Hers, in- 
deed, are the city, the twin harbors, the 
great ships at anchor, the sandy shores, 
the fertile valleys, the boundless desert. 
The whole land of Egypt is hers. Noting 
the fury of the waves, and anxious to 
reassure her land, so fondly loved, her 
lips part in a smile, heavenly enough, 
it seems, to move the passing sea-gods, 
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for the stubborn waves slowly subside. 
Then a voice more tuneful than a 
Lydian flute sets these words free upon 
the stormy winds : 

“ Be of good cheer, Egypt. The sea, 
though a lioness, is securely chained, 
and can only gnaw at the sand. Our 
gods still watch over us. Continue to 
be hopeful and happy, for I will soon 
inaugurate such féles as the kings of 
Nineveh and Babylon have never spread 
in any Assyrian land.” 

Her sentence ended in a deep sigh. 





WITH CLEOPATRA 


ward the still tossing waters and un- 
consciously followed with her eyes the 
foam-flakes whitening the crest of the 
waves. Sunk in this reverie she grad- 
ually forgot the world and herself. So 
lost to the actual she regarded life from 
its farther verge. 


“ How light and venturesome are your 
wings, O knowledge! How they carry 
you through the mists and storms of 
the earth! You set no limit for your- 





Cleopatra, —By Varolari. 


Doubtless at that moment there passed 
through her mind some of those sad 
and depressing memories which stalk 
through the world in the night, trailing 
after them long shadowy veils, and leay- 
ing in their wake mental distress and 
harrowing thoughts. For it was true 
that the woman leaning over the gallery 
had much to regret, as is the case with 
all those whom thou consumest, O in- 
ner flame of ambition ! 

She bent her lovely head down to- 


self short of infinity. What eagle could 
follow your capricious course ? To-day 
your flight leads you to the very utmost 
summit of the Caucasus, and you light 
for an instant on its supremest pinnacle 
of everlasting ice! Or you outstrip the 
stormy petrel in its flight and skim the 
water reaches of an unknown and un- 
tried sea! Directing the celestial Quad- 
riga you point your course toward the 
Orient and seize in passing the golden 
reins of the sun ! 
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Cleopatra before Augustus.— By Guercino. 


‘“ But more frequently, wild for adven- 
ture, you soar into the future, and in 
that shadowy land construct a universe 
more suited to your requirements. Thus, 
in youth you dream of an ideal, ravish- 
ing, and boundless love. Thus in mid- 
dle age you conjure up clients, castles 
in Spain, glittering armies. Thus in 
old age you conceive treasures amassed 
on every side, or tempting feasts, or 
lovely women who rouse your cold and 
sluggish blood. Spirit of man, O 
sufferer in delirium! O stunted yet 
infinite desire, such are thy weakness 
and thy power! Wild to embrace all, 
and yet grasping nothing! Compre- 
hending the infinite and attaining only 
miserable reality! Ah, better death a 
thousand times than this impotence, 
unless, indeed, there remain for you as 
a refuge that bright and serene clime 
where wisdom dwells.” 

Whether the pensive Cleopatra had 


retraced in thought the different inci- 
dents of her life, or whether she had 
plunged boldly into the misty future, 
no one will ever know. Night is a dis- 
creet confidant. Shenever repeats any- 
thing to her brother, the Day, not even 
the sighs which are entrusted to her ; 
and yet how many of them she hears ! 


It was now the witching hour when the 
last stars appear in the East, preceding 
the bright beams of the sun with a sort 
of regretful sadness, and seeming to long 
to wait until they too are flooded with 
its vital light. One thinks of them as 
ghosts which pass by and cast a longing 
glance behind. The water of the sea 
gradually lost its shadowy tinge, and as 
it rocked to and fro less violently the 
long red rays of the lighthouse illumined 
a wider horizon. 

It was from this side of the port that 
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a boat approached whose prow, of a 
purplish red, resembled a sphinx’s head 
bound with golden fillets. One would 
have taken it for an Egyptian goddess 
about to quit her native land and visit 
some Peloponnesian colony. The silver 
fins of this marine divinity rose and fell 
in perfect unison. When she grated on 
the first step of the terrace a man sprang 
lightly ashore, and the rowers, frozen 
into statues, awaited his orders. 

This stranger who climbed gayly up 
the marble steps of the palace was a 
stripling of the warrior Nubian caste. 
He wore a short and striped linen tunic. 
A mantle of tiger skin was thrown care- 
lessly over his shoulder. From his thigh 
hung a large sword with a golden hilt, 
shaped like the head of a hawk. His 
arms and legs were bare. He wore 
bracelets engraved with the outlines of 
scarabiei and vultures in relief. These 
were the signs of authority—of victory. 

He poised in his hand a barbed and two- 
edged javelin, witha sharp point. Pha- 
ram, his people called him, and he was 
in his first youth—only twenty years of 
age. The light, falling upon his features 
from the great torches flaming up in the 
gallery, revealed what seemed some vio- 
lent emotion on his swarthy face. When 
the highest step was gained he stopped 
as if to await an order before opening the 
inner door. No order was uttered, but 
a woman stepped quickly toward him. 

His only salutation was a grave and 
profound bow. 

The woman, slender and willowy *as 
some Ionian maid, so lately employed 
in watching the storm, glided down the 
steps clad in a flowing tunic. She placed 
her hand for support on the bronzed 
shoulder of the Nubian, and reached 
the bark, barely skimming the granite 
and marble steps with her rapid feet. 

*This description of Cleopatra is eminently correct, 
historically and ethnographically. The newer conception 
of the Great Queen paints her as a Greek of the Greeks; 
wide-browed, thoughtful, with deep-set eyes and finely 
moulded neck. Her attainments were altogether intel- 
lectual. She sang and played divinely. and spoke the 
languages of all her subjects. Plutarch describes her as 
not extraordinarily beautiful, but says that the contact 


of her presence was indescribable, and that she ‘‘ had an 
immensity to give.” 
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There she paused, and, gazing far off 
into the distance, murmured: 

“Great triumvir, forget me not, I pray! 
The sea is calm, but my heart is stormy 
still! You are far away from me in 
your Roman villa, but I will exhaust 
all the arts of Venus to recall you to my 
side. 

“And you, daughters of Neptune, 
bear gently on your breast her who 
never enticed your lovers away ! ” 

So saying she leaped aboard the skiff 
as lightly as the Arabian gazelle. The 
Nubian seized the helm, and, smiling at 
the oarsmen, said : 

“My brothers, friends in war and 
peace, let us turn our prow toward the 
Nile. We carry the World’s Desire.” 

The galley obeyed its helm and shot 
out over the sea, cutting the waves and 
rocking ever and anon from side to 
side, more gracefully than the dolphins 
on a stormy day. 

Meanwhile, under the pale light of 
the stars, some Thessalian soldiers 
bathed their horses in the sea near the 
shore and sang : 


‘* Rome may be the queen of the wide, wide 
world, 
Yet Egypt, though only a mistress she, 
Is lovelier far than the wedded wife, 
And will soon supplant her across the sea, 


‘* She is younger still and of life more full, 
Her step more firm and her dance more free, 

One’s eyes grow dim and one’s heart grows weak 
At the witching ways of this bride of the sea, 


“¢ Rome’s sceptre they tell us is still the sword, 
While Egypt smiles, reclined at her ease, 

On the festal couch, and beckons and pouts 
Which maiden, think you, is more to please ? 


“‘The spirits of heroes, old and grim, 
Were powerless ever when Circe sings. 

The arrows fly back from the nymphs in flight 
And find their mark in the breast of kings. 


‘*Naught but a net does Venus weave ; 
-allas poises her lance o’er her polished 
shield : 
The lance may break, but the net binds firm ; 
Thus beauty for aye shall hold the field.” 
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By Rupert Hughes 


T is positively refreshing to be able 
to chronicle the achievements of a 
composer who has become financially 

successful without destroying his claim 
on the respect of the learned and severe, 
or sacrificing his own artistic conscience 
and individuality. Such a composer is 
Kthelbert Nevin. 

Thus far his published writings have 
been altogether along the smaller lines 
of composition, and he has won an envi- 
able place as a fervent worker in dia- 
monds. None of his gems are paste, 
and a few have a perfection, a solidity, 


and a fire that fit them for a place in 
that coronet one might fancy made up 
of the richest of the jewels of the world’s 
music-makers, and fashioned for the 
very brows of the Muse herself. 

Mr. Nevin was born in 1862, at Vine- 
acre, on the banks of the Ohio, a few 
miles from Pittsburgh. There he spent 
the first sixteen years of his life and re- 
ceived all his schooling, most of it from 
his father, Robert P. Nevin, editor and 
proprietor of a Pittsburgh newspaper, 
and a contributor to many magazines. 
It is interesting to note that he also com- 
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posed several campaign songs, among 
them the popular “ Our Nominee,” used 
in the day of James K. Polk’s candi- 
dacy. 

Mr. Nevin’s mother was a Miss Oli- 
phant, the daughter of a wealthy iron 
manufacturer. The first grand piano 
ever taken across the Allegheny Moun- 
tains was carted over for her. Both 
Mr. Nevin’s parents are still living. 

From his earliest infancy, Mr. Nevin 

yas musically inclined, and at the age 
of four, was often taken from his cradle 
to play the piano for admiring visitors. 
To make up for the deficiency of his 
little legs he used to pile cushions on 
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But even after the preliminary exam- 
inations had been passed, the young 
man’s final ambition reasserted itself, 
and won the day. He took up the seri- 
ous pursuit of music, and studied the 
piano for two years at Boston, under B. 
J. Lang, the well-known teacher. 

Here, too, he took a short course in 
composition under Stephen A. Emery, 
whose little primer on harmony has been 
Mr. Nevin’s only theoretical schooling 
in the art of which he is an acknowl- 
edged master. This fact will be a sur- 
prise to many whose one criterion of 
music is its strict accordance with rule, 
and who have chiefly admired Mr. Nevin 
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The First Bars 


the pedals so that he might manipulate 
them from afar. From such determi- 
nation some musical achievement was 
surely to have been expected. 

A still further indication of future 
greatness was the parental opposition 
that seems inevitably to menace budding 
genius. Mr. Nevin’s father was far from 
underrating the value of music in a 
man’s life, and provided for his son both 
vocal and instrumental instruction, even 
taking him abroad for two years of 
travel and music study in Dresden un- 
der Herr von Bohme. But he did not 
see, in the condition of the professional 
musician of that day, a calling sufficient- 
ly dignified and promising for the life- 
work of his son. On their return to 
America, accordingly, he insisted on a 
course at Harvard. 


of '* Narcissus.” 


for the unfailing correctness that marks 
even his boldest work. Of course, he 
has made investigations of his own 
into what has been called the “ gram- 
mar of music,” but a very slight famil- 
iarity with the vivid, compact bits of pas- 
sion he composes, will show how little 
dependence he places upon the dry 
bones of musical mathematics. 

At the end of two years—Mr. Nevin 
was now twenty, and had written what 
has been, perhaps, his most popular 
song, “Oh, that we two were Maying!” 
—his father’s business failure recalled 
him to Pittsburgh, where he gave lessons, 
and saved money enough to take him to 
Berlin. There he spent the years ’84, 
85, and ’86, placing himself in the 
hands of the world-famous teacher and 
scholar in music, Karl Klindworth. Of 
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him Mr. Nevin says: “To Herr Klind- 
worth I owe everything that has come 
to me in my musical life. He was a de- 
voted teacher, and his patience was tire- 
less. His endeavor was not only to de- 
velop the student from a musical stand- 
point, but to enlarge his soul in every 
way. ‘To do this, he tried to teach one 
to appreciate and to feel the influence 
of such great minds of literature as 
Goethe, Schiller, and Shakespeare. He 
used to insist that a man does not be- 
come a musician by practising so many 
hours a day at the piano, but by absorb- 
ing an influence from all the arts and 
all the interests of life, from architect- 
ure, painting, and even politics.” 

The effect of such broad training— 
enjoyed, alas, how rarely by music- 
students !—is very evident in Mr. Nev- 
in’s compositions. They are never 
narrow or provincial. They are the 
outpourings of a soul that is not only 
intense in its activities, but is deep and 
learned in its expressions. This effect 
is seen, too, in the poems Mr. Nevin 
chooses to set to musie. 

In 1885, Hans von Biilow incorpo- 
rated the best four pupils of his friend, 
Klindworth, into an artist-class, which 
he drilled personally. Mr. Nevin was 
one of the honored four, and appeared 
at the unique public Zuhdren of that 
year, devoted exclusively to the works 
of Brahms, Liszt, and Raff (whose pro- 
t‘ec, by the way, was our young Titan, 
Ii. A. Macdowell). Among the forty or 
fifty studious listeners at these recitals, 
Frau Cosima Wagner, the violinist Joa- 
chim, and many other celebrities, were 
frequently present. 

Mr. Nevin returned to America in 
1887, and took up his residence in 
Boston, where he taught and played at 
occasional concerts. The next year he 
married Miss Anne Paul, daughter of 
J. W. Paul, Esq., of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Paul's faith in Mr. Nevin had long been 
so complete that he had helped him in 
countless ways to pursue his music 
studies. In this same year Mr. Nevin 
moved to Quincy, Massachusetts, where 


he had charge of the choir in Christ 
Church, for which he wrote his sacred 


music. 
1892 found him in Paris, where he 
taught, winning more pupils than here. 
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He was especially happy in i 
to singers the proper Auffassung 
interpretation, finish) of songs, a@ 
coached many American and French 
artists for the operatic stage. In 1893 
the restless troubadour moved on to 
Berlin, where he devoted himself so ar- 
dently to composition that his health 
collapsed, and he was exiled all last 
year to Algiers. The early months of 
the present year he spent in concert 
tours through the East and West of 
this country. Though, like most com- 
posers, he prefers solitude with his 
music, his appearances in public have 
been very successful artistically and 
financially. As Klindworth said of him, 
‘he has a touch that brings tears,” and 
it is in interpretation, rather than bra- 
vura, that he excels. 

Not the least charming of Mr, Nevin’s 
personal traits is his complete modesty. 
He is his own severest critic, and insists 
that he has not really accomplished any- 
thing. His feverish desire for further 
and greater achievement has finally 
driven him out of this country, where 
he fears he may be spoiled for work hy 
praise and social demand. In March he 
fled with his family to Italy, where he 
will hide himself in Florence, and de- 
vote himself to undisturbed work along 
larger lines. Herein is still further 
reason for crediting him with some. 
thing more than a mere happy talent. 
Genius is a divine discontent with work 
done, infinite labor over work doing, 
and boundless enthusiasm for work to 
be done. 

Though Mr. Nevin has written orches- 
tral works which our best leaders have 
praised, he has refused all proffers of 
public performance, feeling that he is 
not yet ready to receive a verdict on his 
ability in this line. His real activity 
has been in the line of short works 
brief morceaus for the piano; songs, 
whose only littleness is in their length, 
and which, though treated with notable 
individuality, are founded in principle 
on the lieder of Schumann and Franz. 
That is to say, they are written with a 
high poetical feeling inspired by the 
verses they sing, and, while melodious 
enough to justify them as lyrics, yet are 
near enough to impassioned recitative 
to do justice to the words on which 
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Mr. Nevin is also an en- 


they are built. 
thusiastic devotee of the position these 


masters, after Schubert, took on the 
question of the accompaniment. This 
is no longer a slavish thumping of a 
few chords, now and then, to keep the 
voice on the key, with outbursts of real 
expression only at the interludes ; but it 
is a free instrumental composition with 
a meaning of its own and an integral 
value, truly accompanying, not merely 
supporting and serving, the voice. In- 
deed, one of Mr. Nevin’s best songs— 
“ Lehn deine Wang an meine Wang ”— 
is actually little more than a vocal ac- 
companiment to a piano solo. 

Mr. Nevin’s first published work was 
a modest, but dainty, little “ Serenade,” 
which he wrote at the age of eighteen. 
It attracted no particular attention, and 
when he had compiled his “ Sketch 
Book,” this collection of thirteen songs 
and piano-pieces seemed in a fair way 
to verify the proverbial ill-luck of its 
number, for no publisher could be pre- 
vailed on to accept it, though it was 
offered to about every prominent music- 
house in the land. But at last a young 
publisher, blessed with the rare ability 
to see value in good music by an un- 
famed writer, took up the work and 
gave it to the world. 

The boldness of such a step—publish- 
ing a whole volume of music by a com- 
poser with no reputation at all, and 
assessing the public the comparatively 
enormous sum of $1.25 a copy—ap- 
peared at first to be suicidal, but proved 
far otherwise. The whole book—high 
price and all—found a remarkable sale 
from the popularity of two songs it con- 
tained. 

The contents of this “Sketch-Book ” 
display unusual versatility. It opens 
with a bright gavotte, in which adher- 
ence to the classic spirit compels a cer- 
tain reminiscence of tone. The second 
piece, a song, “T the Wondrous Month 
0’ May,” in spite of the startling sim- 
plicity of the air, has such a spring-tide 
fire and frenzy in the turbulent accom- 
paniment that it becomes, in my opin- 
ion, the best of all the settings of this 
poem of Heine’s, not excluding even 
Schumann’s or that of Franz. The 
“ Love Song,” though a piano solo, is in 
reality a duet between two lovers. It is 
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to me finer than Henselt’s perfect “Tie- 
beslied,” possibly because the ravishing 
sweetness of the woman's voice answer- 
ing the sombre plea of the man gives it 
a double claim on the heart. The set- 
ting of “Du bist wie eine Blume,” 
however, hardly does justice either 
to Heine’s famous poem, or to Mr. 
Nevin’s warm art. But the ‘Cradle 
Song,” reproduced here by permission, 
is the very perfection of tender drow- 
sihead and finished musical construc- 
tion. 

The “Serenade” is an original bit of 
work, but the song, ‘‘ Oh, that We Two 
were Maying!” with a voice in the ac- 
companiment making it the duet it 
should be—that song can have no higher 
praise than this, that it is the complete, 
the final musical fulfilment of one of the 
rarest lyrics in our language. A strik- 
ing contrast to the world-weariness and 
keen pathos of this song is the setting 
of a group of “Children’s Songs,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Mr. Nevin’s third opus included three 
exquisite songs of a pastoral nature, 
Goethe's rollicking “One Spring Morn- 
ing” having an immense sale. Opus 5 
contained five songs, of which the ecstatic 
“Twas April” reached the largest popu- 
larity. Possibly the smallest sale was 
enjoyed by what Mr. Nevin rightly con- 
siders his noblest work, a song—rash as 
it may sound—than which no greater 
has ever been written. In “ Herbstge- 
fiihl,” or ‘“‘ Autumn-mood,” Gerok’s su- 
perb poem bewails the death of the 
leaves and the failing of the year, and 
cries out in sympathy : 


“ Such release and dying, 
Sweet would seem to me!” 


Deeper passion and wilder despair 
could not be crowded into so short a 
song, and the whole brief tragedy is 
wrought with a grandeur and climax 
positively epic. It is a flash of sheer 
genius. 

Other charming works, songs, piano 
pieces, and violin solos,kept pouring from 
a pen whose apparent ease concealed a 
vast deal of studious labor, until the un- 
lucky 13, the opus-number of a bundle 
of “ Water Scenes,” brought Mr. Nevin 
the greatest popularity of all, thanks 
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largely to “ Narcissus,” which has been 
as much thrummed and whistled as any 
topical song. 

Mr. Nevin’s fondness for pastoral mu- 
sic is seen in his delightful book, “In 
Aready,” and works 16 and 17, songs 
and études, are valued additions to his 
always important publications. His last 
work, “A Book of Songs,” reveals a 
most cosmopolitan soul. 

It needs no very intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Nevin’s music to see that 
it is not based on an adoration for coun- 
terpoint as an end. He believes that 
true music must come from the emotions 
— the intelligent emotions —- and that 
when it cannot appeal to the emotions it 
has lost its power. He says: “Above 


everything we need melody—melody and 
rhythm. Rhythm is the great thing. 
We have it in Nature. The trees sway, 
and our steps keep time, and our very 
souls respond.” 

In Wagner’s “ Meistersinger,” which 
he calls “a symphonic poem with action,” 
Mr. Nevin finds his musical creed and 
his model. 

And now if authority is needed for all 
this frankly enthusiastic admiration, let 
it be found in and echoed from Karl 
Klindworth, who said of Mr. Nevin: 
* His talent is ungeheures [the strongest 
adjective in the German language]. If 
he works hard and is conscientious, he 
van say for the musical world something 
that no one else can say.” 


? 
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By Lucy 
Il 

ae >HERE were just two 
I angele VA things that were holi- 
7 “ee 
Wey , Wi { days to the Old Grena- 
at oN dier and his dog. And 
ae aN eee I am going to tell you 
Was .s.-. We 14 : 


about the first one now: 

To join the old invalided soldiers of 
the Empire where they sat out in the 
sun under the trees, taking their comfort 
out of their caporal, and pufting slow 
wreaths of smoke into the air as were 
they clouds from cannons’ mouths, and 
remembering —God be praised !—re- 
membering “the heaps of Russian ras- 
‘als ” ground to powder beneath. 

It is just half-past four o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifteen. The old in- 
valides are out-of-doors in the Pare. 

They are tolerably interesting old 
men, ces braves in the fatigue regi- 
mentals, in the slouch hat with its red 
rosette. Most of them have seen ten, 
fifteen, twenty campaigns and all that 
that might mean, without words, but 
with a great many deeds. Many of 
them have returned with noses, some of 
them without. Many of them (like the 
palm-trees near the Pyramids, where 
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some pretty hot fight went on once) are 
standing on one leg for the rest of their 
life—and their leg. One old man has 
to plug up his left cheek when he wants 
to enjoy his pipe, for a bullet flew into 
his mouth that way one day, but flew 
out again by a stroke of happiness. 
But there isn’t any happiness at all in 
damming up your cheek when you want 
to have a good pull at your pipe. That’s 
what Essling meant for him—his horse 
with his mouth shot off, and his face 
with his cheek shot in. But it meant 
a great deal more, if you can judge from 
the iron face that would fight a thou- 
sand fights, and blow up ten thousand 
cheeks and chances “ pour Phonneur de 
CEmpereur et de la France.” 

The golden bubble of the great dome 
soars above their heads like the glitter- 
ing glory toward which the eagles of 
France beckoned. It crowns them like 
a halo. The air is soft and mild this 
afternoon, like the breath of peace after 
wars and rumors of wars. There is a 
flavor of spring in it. A little breath of 
blossoms blows along the path if you 
smell sharp enough. 

There is quite a crowd of the old in- 
valides out to-day. It is a féte day, and 
they have had a little cognac with their 
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café noir. They are all in a better 


humor. There is a lively debate going 
on. And the subject supreme is Napo- 
leon ! 


But everybody is talking and nobody 
is listening. 

The old soldier slowly drew near to 
the hubbub, for even on /ée days 
were not Napoleon’s Grenadiers grim- 
ly mindful of their great trust, of the 
supreme honor they held, of their ex- 
ample to the entire army, not alone for 
their unexampled valor when the day 
rested upon the granite column, but 
for their austere discipline? Kach man 
sustained the honor of the invincible 
corps ; each man was equal to three. 

The Old Grenadier stood like a rock 
as he stopped before a knot of four old 
comrades who had joined the circle of 
debaters. They were four men of valor 
—with four eyes between them. The 
other eyes are still wide open in the 
marshes of Mantua. Or, perhaps they 
are closed by this time. It is somewhat 
late in the day. 

“What do you say?” An old in- 
valide who was as deaf as Hneland’s 
parliamentary door-nails to Napoleon’s 
despatches after the Peace of Amiens, 
and whose wooden stump of a leg was 
sticking up with a most provokingly in- 
quisitive leer over the edge of his roll- 
ing-chair, came hitching along nearer to 
the group. 

“Ts all going well to-day, Captain ? 
Ah! There is the dog of the Old 
Guard!” 

The Grenadier, for answer, slowly set 


down the little wooden table—and 
whistled. 

* Halte ! En place ! Reposez vos 
armes !” 


Cipher immediately grounded arnis, 
and mounted guard over his piece. It 
would have been as much as your life 
was worth to try to sit down on that 
bench. You might as well have tried 
on a bayonet. 

The Old Grenadier slowly took his 
place on the seat beside the circle of 
debaters, slowly took off bis hat and 
hurled it on the ground. 

“ Vive Napoléon! Down with usurp- 
ers! A rascal in the cortége of the Roi 


fainéant has just insulted the Emperor” 
—the Old Grenadier’s glance was a 
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flame—“ and has said that the dog of 
the Old Guard is only a Cipher.” He 
fairly hissed out the words. His pow- 
erful frame shook. 

“ Doucement, more gently, Father Du- 
pré. It’s not as bad as you think. 
There are places to be had—and honors 
with His Majesty—and is 

The Grenadier whirled round on the 
man, with as fierce a fight in his eyes as 
ever at Jena. 

“ Toi! Toi!” he ejaculated with a 
scorn that sparkled and cut like flame. 
* You who beat the charge at St. Jean 
d’Acre with your one hand because the 
other was ripped from your body, and 
swept courage into five thousand that 
were falling like rain from the ramparts 
of Achmet. Toi! To! A truckler to a 
Bourbon! God Almighty in Heaven, 
that you have let me live to see this 
day!” 

His scorn fell like a clap of thunder 
upon the circle. There was a sudden 
hush. Cipher’s growl was as ominous 
as Drouot’s guns. 

The soldier upon whom the lightning 
of the Grenadier’s glance had fallen, 
shrank back a little. But the shadow 
of the ilex-trees did not conceal his face. 
A ghastly face. The nose had been 
split by a sabre-cut at Hohenlinden. 
The cheeks were hollow, and the fore- 
head of an unearthly, skull-like protub- 
The skin was stretched and 
glazed. A ghastly look, that, on one 
ghostly night in 1801, had reflected 
thirty thousand solemn faces staring 
blank and sightless to the winter stars. 

The scarred and storm-swept face of 
the Grenadier steadily eyed, without a 
wink, the hollow countenance before him 
—hollow enough for the venom of the 
Bourbons to fill it. The gaze was as 
massive as the steady advance of the 
Guard amidst a storm of bullets and 
columns of smoke. 

“And so you are hail-fellow-well-met 
with that scoundrel Constant, who stole 
one hundred thousand franes from his 
father, the Emperor, at whose table he 
had fed for fourteen fat years—and ran 





erance, 


away. Heaven be obliged for your one 
leg! You can’t run. And with Rous- 
tan! And Berthier! And Moreau 


and Bernadotte—all that crowd of 
cursed rascals. Monsieur Turn-Coat, 
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I congratulate 
marvel of a fit! 


you. Your coat is a 
Ah, the marvel of it! 
Grand Dieu du Ciel, the marvel of it! 
God Almighty, I thank Thee that the 
Old Guard stood firm, and would have 
burned their colors sooner than let the 
Allies’ fingers soil them by their touch.” 
The Old Grenadier’s face paled. 

“A truce of God just now over 
France, camarade.” The man winced a 
little. 

“A truceless lie, by the light of the 
Almighty! A truce from the devil! 
That’s the ‘other side’ of all turn-coats. 
But God sees. Mes braves, your two 
eyes can see that he has still one arm left, 
like myself, to uphold the Emperor. I 
swear to you by the light of Drouot’s 
guns that the Allies would never have 
climbed the walls of Paris if the army 
had not been infidéle.” 

Cipher showed his teeth as if he were 
at the dentist’s. But it would have 
frizhtened the dentist exceedingly. 

“Bon vieww !” He patted the dog 
of the regiment, who still stood like 
fifty-four marshals of the Empire. 
“Thou shouldst be at his throat if I 
had not fought with him under the 
eavles of France. Discipline! But I 
swear to you, camarades, by the breath 
of the Almighty ——” 

The Old Grenadier rose from the 
bench, and raising his right arm sol- 
emnly to heaven he said, fervently and 
with laboring breath : 

“T swear to you, it—shall—once — 
more—be—raised — in—his defence !” 

Cipher swore, too. 

A shout of applause followed the 
words. A shout like the roll of the 
Grande Armée at the summit of peril, 
when the eagles of the Guard loomed 
up above the carnage and the cannon— 
and the day was won. The old inva- 
lide in the rolling-chair, rocked forward 
with such a yea and amen to it that his 
stump of a wooden leg came down with 
a rap-rap-rap-rat-a-plan-plan-plan, as if 
he were the /ambour-major of the drums 
and this the entry to Berlin. 

“Boys! Boys! Stop that, stop that! 
Too much noise! too much noise!” The 
quick, sharp voice of the [nvalide-Bour- 
bon official was heard calling out along 
the garden paths. 

It was then that you should have seen 
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the wrath of the Grenadier! He slowly 
rose again to his vast height, slowly 
threw back the lapel of his old coat, and 
displayed where it hung upon his breast 
the star of the Legion of Honor, which 
Napoleon’s own hand had placed there 
for unexampled valor. He trembled 
through all his seven feet of power, and 
shook his sole arm at the shrill retreat- 
ing voice along the walks, with a glance 
that the official of the Bourbons had 
better not turn to see. 

A shout rang round the circle. It 
had gradually enlarged, until it includ- 
ed the whole company of the old inva- 
lides of the Empire. Included all but 
the ghastly face and the two blind eyes. 
Included Cipher, who was on duty if 
ever a good dog was in this life or the 
next. One old man whose arms were 
gone, tried to clap the two empty 
sleeves of his regimentals together— 
and wept like a child. 

The face of the Bourbon official ap- 
peared again at the turn of the path ; 
but he drew back at the look in the 
Old Grenadier’s eye, and the glitter of 
the star upon the old coat. 

‘Twas one of those, mes ans,” the 
Old Grenadier said, with shaking voice 
and proudly erected head, “who saw 
him for the last time in the Cour des 
Adieux, when the Old Guard stood to a 
man around him. And Paget gave me 
the immortal honor to bear our eagles 
to Napoleon for his last farewell.  (Ca- 
marades ”»—with a sudden explosion of 
wrath—*“ you'd better hire a table with 
one leg and a quarter, and one journal 
and a quarter, and live on one sou and 
a quarter, and be honorable men and 
wholly jidéles to the service— Vive Napo- 
leon! Adieu, my friends.” And then 
to the dog : “ Come, old fellow. Should- 
erarms! Par file d droite! Forward, 
march ! ” 

And the two were a phalanx again as 
they disappeared in the evening shad- 
ows along the Pont d’Iéna. 

Arrived at his little lodging, the Old 
Grenadier locked the door. He was 
restless, and craved to be alone. There 
seemed to be some stir going on in the 
streets. He took down the saucepan 
from the shelf; threw a stick in the 
little stove, where it hissed and crackled 
and blazed up into a sudden flare ; then 
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prepared to get Cipher’s supper and his 
own. 

Alone in the world, except for Cipher ! 
“Family? The Emperor is my family,” 
he answered grimly, when pressed for 
a reason why he did not marry the 
pretty Clochette with the bright eyes 
and the toss of the head. 

And then, you know, not more than 
two can live comfortably on newspa- 
pers. 

Supper over—it was not much over 
ten straws equalling the ten journaus 
du jour sold that afternoon, for the of- 
ficer of Napoleon’s Old Guard sternly 
refused to keep on the little table the 
popular papers that defamed the exile 
of Elba—he got up, went to his cup- 
board, and took down a small glass and 
a very small flask, from which he slowly 
drew the stopper, slowly pouring the 
contents into the little tumbler. The 
flask was brought out only on extraor- 
dinary days—on the anniversaries of 
Marengo, Hohenlinden, Ulm, Auster- 
litz, Jena, Kylau, Friedland. And on 
Cipher’s birthday. 

“To the Emperor! To France! To 
the Guard! To the glorious Second, 
Fifth, Kighteenth of the Line! 'To the 
Fourth and Twenty second Light Brig- 
ade who went through Italy with me! 
To the Rights of Man! Down with the 
Ancient Régime and the Enslavement 
of the People !” 

The toasts were drunk with an en- 
thusiasm that was terrible. Cipher had 
a sip, too. And sipped up the Ancien 
Regime pretty well. There wouldn’t 
have been a drop of it left. But the 
Guard was as severe in peace as in war. 
It was a disgrace to get drunk. So 
Cipher ceased licking the Enslavement 
of the People at the first stern “Ground 
arms !” 

Then the Old Grenadier drew his 
chair up nearer the little stove, his 
head upon his hand—and kicked the 
footstool over. 


Defection in the invalides!) Tt hurt 


like a flame. Was it possible? Ton- 
nerre du ciel, was it possible? Whence 


had it come? And the Lord Almighty 


alone knows whither it will go! Les 
camarades de Napoleon! Something 


like an indignant tear stood on the 
bronzed and battered face, that had 
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never quivered in wound or in war, 
save the quiver of grim content when 
the eagle-glance ordered the charge, 
and the Guard knew that the destinies 
of a people hung in the balance as the 
phalanx took the tide of carnage. 

The taunt on the Quai d’Orsay that 
afternoon: “ La Garde? Brigands de 
la Loire!” the grinning face of that 
Hohenlinden survivor brought the blood 
in a cyclone of wrath to the Grenadier’s 
face—“ Linfiime !” 

And Cipher was disturbed in his 
meditations under the stove on the 
Knslavement of the People, also in lick- 
ing his chops from the last drop in the 
bucket of the Ancien Régime, tinding 
that the footstool was sitting on his 
nose like a crown, quite as unsteady 
and sea-sick as any chaplet of the 
grands seigneurs of 1792, going down 
to see a lady called ‘“‘ La Guillotine.” 

“ Bon vieux ! Thou didst not merit 
that.” 

Cipher’s nose, just the eighth of an 
inch from under the little stove, was as 
docile to the iron hand that caressed it, 
as his hind-quarters had been-—at last 
—to the musket of Austerlitz. His 
left eye was admirable. 

“That old fool who said he could do 
more than they all, and showed it by 
blowing the smoke out of his cheek ! 
He had better let it come out of his hot 
sword, reeking blood. Pauvre diable! 
it’s all over with him. But he should 
be true. If it comes to boast,” the 
Grenadier laughed, “the head of the 
Guard is ahead yet. Tm a brighter 
bald than all of the rogues.” The old 
soldier rubbed a large shining spot on 
his crown, a bit of silver put in when 
his skull was trepanned after Eylau. 
“ Bright brains has the Guard. Dieu / 
I thank Thee that they had bright 
swords. A good color to the hilt. The 
royal purple of Hapsburg’s Grenadiers 
and of the men trained in the tactics 
of Frederick’s ablest. Napoleon was 
never embarrassed when he confided to 
us an eagle: ‘Be in the future thal 


which you have shown yourselves to be 
; 999 s 
on that day. 
Those days! 
They came back in a troop, as the 
dead will be summoned at the Judg- 
Was it the dim light in the 


ment. 
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little lodging that showed up suddenly 
the dim light of the camp fires, the 
long perspective of stacked guns, that 
seemed to move and move a ghostly 
varavan of corpses across the leagues 
of distance, a multitude whose bones 
were whiter than the moonlight that 
creeps along the ground? The pale 
moon glistens on the bayonet edges. 
It is very still. Only the rustle of the 
wind among the ghostly column of the 
advancing dead. And is this a ceme- 
tery—one vast cemetery—acres upon 
acres of graves, these dark and silent 
hillocks, the length of a man each one, 
row upon row, till the distance fades in 
the darkness? The headstone is a 
sword. 

And that is the cross. 

The Old Grenadier started and rubbed 
his eyes. Where was he? Has the fire 
gone out? Hah! It is the bivouac at 
midnight, only. And there he is him- 
self with his head close to Cipher’s 
faithful heart. The dog of the Old 
Guard is asleep. The moonlight spar- 
kles along the burnished hilt of the 
crosses that keep watch over dying 
men. And on the swords the cartridge- 
boxes are hung. The straps are like 
the ropes which took down the Christ 
from the gibbet of His Cross. They 
sway in the little breeze that passes 
with a low complaint over the wide 
moor—and is gone. There is a moan 
along the dim perspective which the 
white bones sentinel. It is himself he 
sees in that vast grave. 

What of to-morrow ? 

sut it is himself he sees on the mor- 
row! God be praised! himself. as the 
dream changes and flashes into the 
whirlwind of fire at Arcola, himself! 
not, ‘God be praised, for life,” but that 
I lived to save Napoleon, to snatch him 
with ten other goodly iron hands of the 
Old Guard from the tumult of hell 
where the battery smoke had plunged 
him, and sent the shout tossing out 
over the tossing fire in the face of the 
moving hurricane of swords that fall 
back—back— Vive PEmpereur ! 

“God be praised for the sabre gashes 
that sliced into me that day, which I 
shall bear to my doom !” 

Again the dream changes—and sinks 
—and is silent. The light is dying 


down lower and lower in the little char- 
coal stove, and it is getting cold—very 
cold. Where are Jacques Barbeditre 
and Guillaume Baudry? Charles Cheval? 
and Germain Morel? Duselles? and 
Carmien? Desmoulins, sous-lieutenant ? 
and Davarcume, capitaine de Vartillerie ? 
Davoust? and Soult? Bessicres? and 
Mortier ?* 

What was that ? 

The old brave felt his flesh creep. 

Did some one tap gently—very gent- 
ly—on the door ? 

“Who goes there?” 

His voice rang out through the si- 
lence. 

The latch shook gently, very gently. 

Did it lift? He listened. 

Is it Drouot ? With the winding-sheet 
upon his face, and his hand upon the 
latch to summon the Guard ? 

Or Bizot?— He listened again. 

“God! the last time I saw him, the 
message from Lannes to Napoleon was 
in his breast, and his charger swept by 
us bearing the body with one wild on- 
rush. I saw the edge of the paper in 
the man’s coat, and his grip had not 
untightened one nail upon the reins, 
and his seat was as firm as the guns at 
Moscow, though the blood was pump- 
ing up and up in a fountain of gore 
that spurted out upon us at every lunge 
as he swept by, for the man was a 
corpse and his head was in the ditches 
at Mantua. But the message reached 
the Chief! and the corpse carried it in. 

Jan aught but France and Napoleon 
‘arve such horsemen—and such men?” 

The Grenadier’s face famed with a 
light that was no reflection of red fire, 
for the fagots were burning low, low as 
the faint flicker in the city’s streets 
when only one Voice rings out to say 
that the day is dead and but One to 
lament it ; that the day is born and but 
One to applaud it; one Voice — the 
great Voice of the One who holds night 
and holds day, holds death and holds 
life in the dim hollow of His Eternities, 
and measures out to man. 

One— ! 

His dream runs rapid up the supreme 
avenue of Europe—and the lights are 
mounting. The dim mist that broods 
over midnight is thinning, and the 


* The four generals of the Old Guard. 
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lights climb—climb—and climb—but to 
what apex? Who is that who stands 
above the Are de Triomphe that his 
own genius planted, stands and gazes 
down, down as to destiny? Ce Colosse 
of power and of love, this Magnet of 
the Nations, who even while they blas- 
pheme, tremble. The power of his 
Presence is summoning his Imperial 
Guard before him. It is a review such 
as earth will never see again till the 
sea gives up the dead that are within 
it. The lights climb higher—and it is 
a maze of mist and of the foam of 
sweeping plumes, and the passing of 
victorious eagles, and the haze of giant 
faces that are fixed upon One face— 


Napoleon. 
Great God in heaven! But what is 
this? It is a review of dead men’s 


faces, for the cortége is one corpse that 
sweeps on and ever onward through the 
Archway of High Triumph before the 
steady gaze of Him who made them 
what they were the monuments of un- 
exampled valor for wrangling nations 
to marvel at forever. 

The mists thin—and gather—and the 
lights burn lower—down—down 

“ Where is the Guard ?” 

The cry rang out from the Old Gren- 
adier’s lips as it used to ring out from 
the ranks when the day was at the sum- 
mit of peril, and the enemy closing in. 

Where is the Guard ? 

This support that was invincible, this 
column that held Europe at bay? This 
indomitable corps that built a rampart 
of flesh around the body of the Chief 
adored and defended as never man was 
loved. 

Where is the Guard ? 

Which he guarded as never lover did 
a mistress, or father a child-—— 

Where is it ? 

The Old Grenadier’s ery rang out 
through the stillness. He looked at the 
dying embers in the stove, he looked 
down at his worn coat—the citizen’s 
dress! the newsboy’s coat ! 

A great agony came into his eyes. 

This the Guard that had moved over 
Kurope as one man to victory! This 
the EKmperor’s reliance when the death- 
rattle was in the army’s throat, and 
blood the path to heaven or hell, and 
it was the Old Guard or- 
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* Mort du Diable !” 

He got up—he straightened himself 
to his grand height. He drew his 
breath hard. He went over to the old 
chest, and took out slowly—one—by- 
one — the war-blackened regimentals. 
Put them on with a grim look that was 
more terrible than defeat—the culotte, 
the tall gaiters, the coat—the mere 
ribbon of tatters—the knapsack, the 
cartridge-box, the tall bearskin where 
the Eagle of France, dulled and dimmed 
by twenty campaigns, still rested—his 
hand grasped it deliriously, but with 
a grip that was as good as a victory, 
shouldered his piece—the musket of 
Austerlitz—called to Cipher in a tone 
that would have wakened the generals 
of Alexander, and together they moved 
slowly down the little room with the 
bearing of a battalion, two large tears 
rolling down the bronzed and battered 
face, Cipher as standard-bearer with the 
Jagle of Wagram in his teeth—the flag 
that had marked its way to victory over 
walls of fire and columns of flesh—the 
Kagle that had borne that last kiss of 
Napoleon in the Cour des Adieux. 

The light from the little candle glinted 
along the edge of the bayonet where, 
long avo, blood had stiffened. 

sut—where is Cipher ? 


Gone ?—The Old Grenadier looked 
around anxiously. 
“The last odds and end of the 


Guard, my little Newsboy !— Gone ! 
Mon Dieu !” 

And what is that stir in the street, 
that movement, shout upon shout, till 
the air is rent with wild cries and 
tumult? Ha! and Cipher bounding 
in, still dragging the colors in his teeth, 
knocking over the candle and the sauce- 
pan into a puddle of water, where the 
candle hisses and goes out, leaving the 
room in darkness save for the flare that 
streams in from the torches that are go- 
ing down the street, dancing upon the 
ceiling, moving along the edge of the 
bayonet of Austerlitz, and over the dim 
eagle-plaque on the tall shako. 

“Why, old fellow, youre a fool!” 
The old Grenadier struggled to release 
his coat from the grip that had tightened 
upon it and tugged toward the door. 
He threatened with the musket of Aus- 
terlitz, but the dog’s cry and frenzy 
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pushed him on—on—on—out of the 
door, down the street with the surg- 
ing, swaying crowd. What are these 
soldiers gathering around him for— 
with wild shouts and clamor? Is it a 
dream? Where is he? Is he dead— 
and life over? And this the Old 
Guard of heaven that are moving to 
meet him ? 

Involuntarily he shoulders his piece 


as at Wagram, and moves with the mov- 
ing mass of living faces—on— on— on to 
where the shouts are wildest, and the 
tossing hats and caps and handkerchiefs 
—anything, anything —whirl in the air. 
Great God of heaven! To the barrier ! 
To the barrier! A Face above the 
tumult and the tossing—a pale Face 
of Power—and the eagle-glance - 


NAPOLEON ! 


HOW TO GO TO EUROPE FOR THREE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 


By Jesse Albert Locke 


T would be a difficult matter, prob- 
ably, to find an educated American in 
moderate circumstances who did not 

include among his most cherished day- 
dreams the possibility of a trip to Eu- 
rope. 

No matter how much he may have 
read, nor how many excellent photo- 
graphs he may have seen, 
he knows that nothing can 
take the place of the keen 
and vivid impressions of 
an actual visit. He longs 
to see the outward stage- 
setting of the drama of 
Kuropean history, ancient 
and modern, and to un- 
derstand better, through 
close and personal contact, 
the peoples, the art, the 
civilization of older lands. 

Many would be glad, in- 
deed, to realize this dreain 
if they only knew how. It 
is generally a question of 
ways and means, and those 
who are inexperienced in 
travel and have but a lim- 
ited amount of money to 


spend naturally fear lest i 


they should find them- 
selves stranded in a for- 
eign country, or lest the attempt to 
make the journey cheaply should in- 
volve hardships so severe as to destroy 
all the real pleasure of the trip. ‘ Eu- 
rope on Fifty Cents a Day ” is no longer 





Take but little baggage. 


seductive when one understands that it 
means crossing in the steerage, sleeping 
under hedge-rows, and having insuf- 
ficient food. 

At the same time it is quite possible 
to make a very enjovable trip for a very 
modest sum, if one knows how to do it. 
For three hundred dollars one may 

cross the ocean and make 

a general tour through the 

principal countries of Ku- 

rope without discomfort or 
any unusual hardship, and 
also with that personal in- 
dependence without which 
travel is robbed of a very 
great part of its charm. 

_ No “personally conducted 

‘ tour,” hurrying its party 
of tourists from place to 
place like a flock of sheep, 
van secure the real pleas- 
ure or profit of a foreign 
journey. 

There will, of course, be 
some limitations. One 
cannot on such a trip ex 
pect to go everywhere or 
to see everything, or to 
travel luxuriously. Care, 
forethought, and economy 
will be necessary, and 

economy means always a certain amount 
of restraint and self-discipline. But 
reasonable comfort can be secured, and 
the enjoyment of what one does see 
will be but the greater, perhaps, for 
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the thought and effort required to gain 
it. 

Some persons have a sort of natural 
genius for travel and for getting the 
most from every expenditure. Others 
spend in one short trip what would 
have served for two. But, fortunately, 
if not a natural gift, the ability to travel 
economically and well at the same time 
is a thing which can be acquired ; and 
any intelligent person who will give the 
facts and suggestions which follow care- 
ful consideration, will be able to go to 
Kurope for a small amount of money, 
as well as thoroughly to enjoy his new 
e xperl ence. 

The cautious reader, however, will 
hardly venture upon the untried and 
the unknown simply because assured in 
general terms that such a thing “ Can 
be done.” He wisely wants an itemized 
account, and he shall be satisfied. The 
trip described here is one that has 
actually been made, and the estimate of 
expenses is not guesswork, but is taken 
from the record which the traveller 
kept. 

A young school-teacher—we can know 
him here as Scholasticus—was anxious 
to see something of Europe. But his 
available funds were very limited. He 
decided to go to England, to stay there 
as long as his money should last, and 
then te return. He bought a first-class 
return-ticket on a steamship line to 
Glasgow, spent six weeks in Scotland, 
England, and Wales, and returned, find- 
ing that he had spent exactly two hun 
dred and ten dollars for the whole trip. 
Pleased with this experience, he has 
since made three more tours in Europe, 
setting three hundred dollars each time 
as his limit of expenditure. 

Some persons, after making a close 
calculation for a trip of this kind, add 
ten per cent. for contingencies, but, as 
a matter of fact, Scholasticus has never 
exceeded his original estimate. It is 
one of these journeys that shall be used 
as an example here. 

The first question to be considered 
always is the amount of time to be al- 
lowed. Scholasticus, being a pedagogue 
and having a long summer vacation to 
draw upon, took first-class passage on 
one of the slower and therefore less ex- 
pensive steamers which make the voy- 


age in ten days. Three weeks, there- 
fore, were allowed for ocean travel. 

He paid ninety dollars for a return- 
ticket. There are three or four differ- 
ent lines on which a first-class ticket 
for the round trip may be had for that 
amount. If the prospective tourist be 
a person whose time is limited, he may 
take second-class passage on a fast ship 
and save, perhaps, six or seven days 
without any additional expense. The 
second cabin on some of the large new 
liners is fully equal, as regards all the 
accommodations and the food, to the 
first cabin on less expensive lines. The 
only drawback is the strong repugnance’ 
which Americans often feel — every 
American citizen being, of course, & SOv- 
ereign in his own right—to the neces- 
sary restrictions which mark off second- 
class passengers as such. 

After reaching Europe Scholasticus 
spent six weeks visiting the different 
places on his itinerary. The route, 
sketched rapidly, is as follows : Glasgow 
to Edinburgh via Loch Lomond, Loch 
Katrine, The Trossachs, and Stirling—a 
one day’s journey through exquisite 
scenery ; Edinburgh to Melrose Abbey, 
to Durham, York, Kenilworth, Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, and London; 
a day in Cambridge on the return ; a 
week in London, including excursions 
to Windsor, Kew, and other suburbs 
both up and down the Thames ; Lon- 
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don by steamer to Antwerp, and thence 
by train to Brussels and Cologne ; by 
steamer up the Rhine to Mainz; Mainz 
to Heidelberg, Schaffhausen (Falls of 
the Rhine), and Lucerne; a trip on Lake 
Lucerne ; over the St. Gothard Pass to 
the Italian Lakes (Maggiore, Como, and 
Lugano); Milan, Venice, and return to 
Lucerne ; Lucerne to Paris; Paris to 
London, via Dieppe ; London to Kdin- 
burgh, and back to Glasgow. A month 
of the time had been spent on the Con- 
tinent. 

We are now ready for the table of ex- 
penses, which was as follows : 


Ocean passage (return), . . . . . $90 00 
Tips on steamer, ele ce ak Sh 6 00 
Railroad fare in Great Britain, . . . 24 00 
Board, a as = é 30 00 
i nn, a a 5 OO 
Fare, London to Continent and return, 60 00 
Hotel bills on Continent, 5 haa 62 00 
Paes kee se Sk we we 7 00 
Kutrance fees, ete. , An @ WwW & *% 3 00 


$287 00 


So much for the facts. Now for the 
answer to the important question, 
“ How was this done?” 

There are, in general, two necessary 
elements of success: First, very careful 
planning and forethought ; second, seru- 
pulous economy, even in small things. 
A very great deal depends upon the 
work done beforehand. Indeed, no 
one can really succeed without it. Half 
the battle is over before the journey is 
begun if one has attended well to this 
extremely important matter of prepara- 
tion. 

First, plan the whole trip as_ early 
as possible. Read and think over the 
matter carefully, and before deciding 
upon the route send to one of the large 
tourist agencies for maps, guides, pros- 
pectuses, etc. An abundance of infor- 
mation as to details can be obtained in 
this way, as, for example, the railway 
fares between different points in Eu- 
rope, and numerous return-trip rates 
from London to places on the Continent. 

One need not obtain all tickets here. 
It is better to secure only the ocean pas- 
sage ; and then, on reaching London, a 
visit to Cook’s will bring to light often 
many special and favorable rates that 
will be a help toeconomy. Engage your 


berth on the steamer as early as possi- 
ble. The cheaper ones are scarcely to be 
had after the summer exodus abroad has 
begun. 

Secondly, inform yourself as fuily as 
possible about all that you are to see. 
This opens a wide field for preliminary 
study. Read diligently everything that 
will help you both to know what you 
want to see, and to understand it when 
you do see it. It is a mistake to leave 
guide-books unread until one reaches 
the places described. They may be 
used for reference then, but they should 
have been carefully read long before. 

In London, for example, which one 
could not exhaust in months, nor even in 
years, it will be impossible to see every- 
thing. ‘To be able, then, to decide be- 
forehand just what to look for will mean 
the accomplishment of much more in 
the time allotted. It is painful to see 
tourists, guide-book in hand, wasting 
time in an effort to understand what 
they are looking at, and at last getting 
only confused ideas of its historical as- 
sociations and importance. Any one 
“an get some enjoyment from travel, if 
only from the novelty of the experience ; 
but the amount of pleasure and profit 
may be almost indefinitely multiplied the 
more one knows in advance of history, 
literature, geography, architecture, ec- 
clesiastical ceremonies, or national hab- 
its and customs. Get your Baedeker, 
therefore, now, and con it well. 

Having calculated the cost of the 
journey accurately, make a firm resolve 
to keep within the prescribed limits. 
To do this, study continually the matter 
of economy in small things. In the 
first place, take but little baggage—or 
“luggage,” as our English friends call 
it. If one takes only what may be 
carried in the hand, a great saving will 
result in many ways. There will then 
be no porter’s tips required, nor cabs to 
and from stations, and no extra weight 
charges on continental railways. Take 
a steamer trunk, and, on reaching port, 
store it at the office of the steamship 
company until your return. Put away 
in this the ulster, steamer rug, and 
other heavy clothing required on ship- 
board, and let the impedimenta for land 
travel be light. 

Always make a bargain beforehand, if 
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possible, and if you know you are being 
overcharged, even to a small degree, re- 
sist the imposition. Lay aside the false 
shame which makes so many Americans 
hesitate to dispute a small injustice of 
this kind. Well-to-do people, both in 
iingland and on the Continent, never 
submit to such things ; while the Euro- 
pean innkeeper or tradesman has come 
to look upon Americans as sheep only 
waiting to be shorn. 

Avoid cabs, cheap as they are. The 
top of a London ’bus or of a Paris tram 
is excellent vantage-ground from which 
to survey the people and the life of a 
great city, and the fares are very low 
indeed. If obliged at any time to take 
a cab, warily find out the exact legal 
fare from your landlady or a policeman ; 
or, failing in this, make a definite bar- 
gain with ‘“cabby” before you start. 

Study the matter of tips, and avoid 
giving more than is necessary, a com- 
mon fault of travelling Americans. The 
great thing to remember is that custom 
has regulated the matter in all European 
countries, and that there is always a 
minimum which one need not exceed, 
On the moderate-priced steamers a pas- 
senger is expected to give the steward 
who waits upon him at table, and also 
the state-room steward, six shillings 
($1.50) each. On the larger ships the 
rule is ten shillings. 

A waiter in an ordinary business 
men’s restaurant in London is well sat- 
isfied with a penny when the patron 
pays for his lunch. The guide-books 
tell one what the customary tips are on 
the Continent. As a rule, they are very 
small. 

Always take third-class tickets on 
English railways, second-class on the 
Continent, and first-class on steamers. 
The third-class railway carriages in 
England are comfortable, and almost 
every one usesthem. The difference in 
cost between the third-class and the 
first-class is often considerable ; the 
“difference in comfort is slight. Second- 
class carriages in England are little 
used, and have been abolished on some 
lines. 

The method which Scholasticus fol- 
lowed was this: He would plan to ar- 
rive in a new place by daylight, if pos- 
sible. Leaving his “grip-sack” at the 





Almost everyone travels third-class in England. 


station, he would look about for a place 
to lodge. If staying only for a day he 
would go to a moderate-priced hotel. 
The “Temperance Hotels” and those 
put down as moderate in Baedeker are 
almost always satisfactory. He found 
he could generally make better terms 
if he went to such an hotel without 
his luggage at first. Boniface then felt 
the necessity of baiting his hook more 
temptingly. 

If he was to remain several days or a 
week, he always looked for ‘“ lodgings,” 
that is, furnished rooms. Sometimes 
breakfast is supplied in lodgings, but it 
is best to take the other meals outside. 
In Edinburgh a sitting-room, with bed- 
room adjoining, both comfortably fur- 
nished, cost only twelve shillings ($3.00) 
a week. The house was only a few 
doors from Walter Scott’s house, and 
the sitting-room had a bow-window 
which looked out upon the old castle. 
A good luncheon for a shilling, and an 
excellent dinner for two shillings, were 
to be had at a restaurant near by. In 
London, Scholasticus found a well-fur- 
nished room near the British Museum 
for fourteen shillings ($3.50) a week. 
Breakfast was furnished for one shilling. 
He saved many a shilling here and 
there (and on an economical trip every 
shilling counts) by studying his guide- 
book and visiting Westminster Abbey, 
the Museums, etec., on the “free days,” 
when no admission fee is asked. 

One must be on one’s guard to re- 
strain the passion for souvenirs, knick- 
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Visiting museums on the ‘free days.” 


knacks, and photographs. Remember 
for one thing that photographs of nearly 
everything worth photographing in Eu- 
rope can be obtained here from several 
large firms which deal in such things. 
The best plan is to set aside a certain 
definite sum which may be spent for 
these things, and rigidly and systemati- 
cally to enter every purchase—even a 
sixpenny photograph —in one’s mem- 
orandum - book. Such trifles, if not 
watched, often count up marvellously. 

Don’t be afraid to ask questions free- 
ly. Much can be learned and many an 
annoyance or delay avoided in that way. 
Still be not too eredulous. Check what 
is learned in this way by information 
from other sources. For example, if a 
fellow-traveller assures you that you 
will find such an hotel economical, be 
vareful to find out exactly what he 
means by “economical.” Your ideas 
and his on that subject may be very dif- 
ferent. 

Always live in the hope of going again. 
That is the only way to become recon- 
ciled to the necessity of pushing on with- 
out seeing everything. If you yield to 
the temptation to add a little here 
and a little there you run the risk of 
using up your time and missing some 
important place or exhausting your 
funds prematurely. 


On the Continent it is necessary to 
watch the hotel bills with the greatest 
care, or the charges for extras will 
mount up rapidly. The “ candle ” item 
always seems to have marvellous powers 
of expansion. 

It is of the greatest advantage to be 
able to speak at least some French. One 
‘an then go to more reasonable hotels 
and make better bargains in Switzerland 
and in Italy, as well as in France. Pa- 
triotic as one may be, it will be better 
for one’s pocket in those countries not to 
announce one’s American citizenship. 
All Americans are popularly believed to 
be millionaires, and they are inevitably 
charged more when their nationality is 
known. 

Scholasticus found that he could live 
at comfortable Continental hotels for an 
average of two dollars a day. If two 
persons make the journey together and 
share a room the expense will be some- 
what lessened. A really congenial com- 
panion adds much to the enjoyment. 

In Switzerland one can frequently add 
variety and pleasure to the journey by 
making a part of it on foot. One saves 
some money also in thisway. If one has 
a longer time to spend the expense will 
be proportionally lessened, If one has 
less time one must be content to see 
less, not only because of the physical 
impossibility of accomplishing the same 
amount in less time, but because rapid 
travelling costs more. 

Bicyclists find England a paradise on 
account of the magnificent roads. One 
can join a bicycle club in London, which 
will supply maps, information of various 
kinds, special rates at inns, etc. Some 
(and even rural) hotels have dark rooms 
for the use of the amateur photogra- 
pher. 

Your pleasure is by no means over 
when your European trip has ended. 
The mind can always call up entertain- 
ing images. History, war, politics, art, 
in Europe have a vividness and reality 
that make interest in them keener. 
Your taste has been cultivated, the ar- 
tistic sense enlarged, and the whole man 
broadened and cultivated, so that the 
thought and pains and money expend- 
ed seem but a paltry outlay for a very 
wonderful return. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


WHENEVER a new writer bursts suddenly 
into the literary zenith, he or she is the object 
of much wonder, especially so at the time of 
discovery. For years, perhaps, no one has had 
the power to move his readers so intensely as 
“Tan Maclaren,” lately revealed to the world 
as Rev. John Watson, pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Sefton Park, Liverpool, and au- 
thor of that exquisite and exhilarating novel, 
or rather collection of Scotch sketches, known 
as ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” The 
title is singularly attractive in itself. Like all 
true geniuses, Mr. Watson is surprised at his 
own success. The existence of his book was 
entirely unpremeditated, as the life of a novel- 
istis far from the lines of activity which he 
had laid out to follow ; and the work had no 
experimental predecessors whatever, except a 
few contributions to the Hapositor magazine, 
of which Dr. Robertson Nickoll is editor, who, 
at once detecting genius, induced ** Ian Mac- 
laren” to try his hand at fiction, ‘* The Bon- 
nie Brier Bush” is the result. Critics have both 
laughed and wept over it, ministers have 
preached from their pulpits in its favor, and 
the man or woman who can read its pages 
without the experience of strong emotions is 
certainly invulnerable. Whether because of 
morbid curiosity, or for the reason that the 
public has become agitated from the interest 
derived from the book, the author has received 
showers of communications from all over the 
country, and—one thing which has struck Mr. 
Watson as peculiar—the book seems to have 
produced a more general emotional effect upon 
men than upon women, who are inclined to 
be the most susceptible. Mr. Watson has pon- 
dered much over this contrary view of the 
sexes—that some men are stronger in imagi- 
nation than women, and a play upon this par- 
ticular faculty will sound a responsive chord 
if the appeal be a pathetic one ; while in the 
true woman anything touching directly upon 
the maternal instinct will more likely call forth 
her grander emotions. We may soon expect 
another volume from ‘* Ian Maclaren.” Mr. 
Watson is at present compiling some additional 
Drumtochty sketches, the stories being two- 
thirds completed. After the publication of 
these, he will turn his attention to a story de- 
picting the darker side of Scottish life, a work 
about which he is very ambitious, yet some- 
what reticent 

In personal appearance Mr. Watson has the 
features of the typical Scotchman—tall, strong 
of limb, erect of carriage, with keenly chiselled 
contour, and a fine eye which signifies great 
will-power and fixedness of purpose. Back 
from the broad, leonine brow, the hair is 
brushed smoothly. As a minister of the gos- 
pel Mr. Watson is much beloved. The strong 
qualities in his stories also characterize him in 
the pulpit. He advocates the simple Presby- 
terian service, free from all affectation, con- 
ventionality, or dogmatic doctrine. 


VERY modest and unassuming indeed is T. 
Levitt Yates with the preface to his strong, 
spirited work, ‘‘ The Honor of Savelli.” At 
all events, his extra precaution assures one the 
more that his book is not a plagiarism. So 
marked is it in resemblance to Stanley Wey- 
man’s ‘‘A Gentleman of France,” however, 
that the author takes care to allude to the fact 
that he does not mean in any way to have his 
hero infringe upon the honor of the former’s 
Gaston de Marsac. Yet in plot his romance is 
much like Weyman’s, for Ungo di Savelli, sim- 
ilar to Marsac, endeavors to clean his stained 
honor and repair his fallen fortunes by go- 
ing into the secret service of the king. His 
adventures are blood-curdling and are num- 
bered by the score, but he sees the future loom 
up brilliantly in the end by the accomplish- 
ment of his heart’s desire. He recovers all 
that he has lost, and the ‘‘ honor of Savelli” 
gleams untarnished before the whole world. 
Laid in the times of the Borgias, Nicolo Mac- 
chiavelli, Chevalier Bayard, and other six- 
teenth century potentates, the romance is 
grand in creation and thrilling in interest, with 
but few flaws in historic information, of de- 
cidedly wholesome type, and certainly a credit 
toits author. Itis one of the few books of 
pretentious historical romancing that one can 
begin without fear of becoming disgusted be- 
fore one is through reading. (D Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


‘FATHER STAFFORD,” by Anthony Hope, 
is veritably a tragic tale, albeit it appears that 
he has seen fit to give it more the setting of a 
comi-tragedy. But when the heart of a noble, 
magnanimous Character, like that of Father 
Stafford, is involved in a serious love affair, 
with no future but that of blighted hopes and 
disappointment, one feels like looking upon 
such scenes with a solemn, thoughtful mien , 
yet one must smile occasionally, for Anthony 
Hope has the knack of applying the most 
sparkling and humorous of dialogues exactly 
at the right moment, thus saving his dramatic 


and tragical scenes from going utterly to 
pieces. Ilowever, this is Anthony Hope over 


and over again. We recognized him as the 
prince of dialogue in ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zen- 
da,’’ and although the story of ‘* Father Staf- 
ford” is of entirely different aspect, the 
“* speaking parts” are just as delicious. Father 
Stafford is an Anglican clergyman, and a 
man of remarkable talents, yet his inclinations 
would probably have been better directed had 
he turned them toward affairs of the world. 
As it is, a good, well-meaning man, who has 
bound himself to prayers, self-abnegation, and 
the Church, also taking the vow of celibacy, 
discovers too late that the flesh of mankind is 
weak, and that love is king of all emotions. 
His life is one of peacefulness until he meets 
Lady Claudia Territon at the English house- 
party where the story is cast, when life for 
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the ‘‘ pope,” as she charmingly dubs him, be- 
gins to drift into other spheres, different from 
the altitude of the religious devotee, and ex- 
tremely unfortunate for the young minister, 
whose duty it is to walk in the ways of the 
righteous. Almost unconsciously, he falls in 
love with this beautiful woman, she, too, not 
discovering the calamity. ‘‘ Father Stafford ” 
does not realize his position till an artist, a 
clever portrait-painter of the party, shows him 
in confidence his own picture, the expression 
of which the artist had caught of the clergy- 
man as he had sat one day in the gardens with 
hiseyes devouring the face of Lady Claudia. 
It was the countenance of a saint transformed, 
the eyes illuminated by the burning fires of 
love, yet angelical almost in their purity of de- 
votion, Which none buta true artist could have 
transferred to canvas, ‘ Father Stafford” sees 
it, and realizes his precarious condition. He 
curses his own weaknesses, and storms in loath- 
ing at the worldliness of his soul. In vain the 
artist tries to pacify him. = ‘* But you don’t un- 
derstand 7”? says Stafford.  ‘* It is the face of 
a beast!” To which the artist replies : ‘* My 
dear fellow, that’s stuff, It is only the face of 
alover.” A rather delicate, but fine, climax, 
this! But it serves to show the nobility of the 
man who is brave enough, in the face of ex- 
posure, to confess his disloyalty to his Christ. 
Like a haunted criminal, Stafford flees to a re- 
ligious retreat, where he makes up his mind 
how to act. Here, left alone to his own com- 
munion, flesh at last gets the better of the spir 
itual, and hating himself at the same time, he 
throws off the barriers of the Church and goes 
to ask Lady Claudiato be his wife. Like most 
women, she is in love with a less noble man, 
and the poor, misguided lover meets with an- 
other obstacle. For a period of time ‘* Father 
Stafford” lives like a soul without a future, 
but at last he enters the Church of Rome. One 
would scarcely care to read of a character in 
fiction of more remarkable réle. (F. Tenny- 
son Neely, Chicago ; New York.) 

MAARTEN MAARTENS, the foremost Dutch 
novelist, who in real life bears the somewhat 
homogeneous-sounding name of J. M. W. Van 
der Poorten Schwartz, is still in the flush of 
youth, a distinguished-looking man, and with 
great promise for future developments of his 
genius. Not until the Appletons ‘‘ discovered ”’ 
him some years ago, did many Americans re- 
alize there were such personages as Dutch 
novelists ; nor until they had read ‘* Joost Avel- 
ingh” did they know what a master of epi- 
gram, an artist in description, or a prophet 
in insight, this clever Dutchman, Maarten 
Maartens, was. Maartens does not belong 
especially to any school. He is both a realist, 
a sensivitist, and a romancist, possessing that 
happy combination of all which affords a 
charm to his literature quite indescribable. 
Born in Holland, educated partly in his own 
country, partly in Germany, and partly in Eng- 
land, he took up his abode in the last-named 
country as a lawyer, inevery way qualified for 
the British bar. His soul, however, he gave to 
literature, and the soul has conquered. <A 


great enthusiast over the works of Thackeray, 
and passionately devoted to the stories of 
Alphonse Daudet, it is distinctly discernible 
that all the books he has hitherto written have 
been influenced by his admiration for these 
two writers. Apparent simplicity, an eye for 
effect, the sense of climax, and the love for 
narration are the crowning attributes of this in- 
genious story-teller’s temperament. An inex- 
plicable charm, too, lies in his use of language, 
not because the Dutch idioms are translated 
into English, but because the author invents 
his own English, and writes nearly altogether 
in that tongue. ‘‘ Joost Avelingh,” ‘* An Old 
Maid’s Love,” ‘‘God’s Fool,” and his latest 
book, ‘‘ The Greater Glory,” a story of high 
life in Holland, are his published works. 

ONE can forgive an author almost anything 
except an improbable ending to his story. A 
bad conclusion is the inartistic touch to any 
good novel, and such absence of reasoning is 
justly unpardonable. Therefore, had John 
Mackie killed his hero, frozen him in the bliz- 
gard which he encountered in that bleak, bar- 
ren country known as ** No Man’s Land,” or 
shuffled him off the universe in some less bar- 
barie manner, rather than have him = mar- 
ry another girl for money right in the eyes 
of the woman he loved and who adored him, 
the reader might have sighed regretfully at 
the demise of so true and stanch a lover, in- 
stead of frowned at his seeming heartlessness. 
But authors see fit to do otherwise sometimes, 
and so must take the consequences. — Presuma- 
bly this novel, ‘‘ The Devil’s Playground,” 
has both a literal and figurative significance ; 
the former revealed by the fact that a portion 
of ‘No Man’s Land,” wherein two chap- 
ters of the story are laid, figures by that de- 
scription, and the latter for the reason that 
Dick Travers is in love with another mans 
wife, and all Complications which arise from 
the last unpleasant inference are supposed by 
the critic to be the ordaining of his Satanic 
Majesty. Notwithstanding the diabolic title, 
the story is a pure, pretty tale. It isan active- 
thoughted, vital, modern story, yet breathing 
of emotions as old as humanity itself, in which 
two people, a man and a woman, with the 
consciousness of being intensely human and 
of an affinity as binding as cupid’s circlet, are 
separated by the interference of fate when 
Providence had intended them for each other. 
How true of real life! Both sufferers are loyal. 
After passing through hours of danger, both 
come out morally victorious, Mrs. Trendennis 
by seeking the protection of her husband, to 
Whom she has always been true, and Travers 
by marrying the other woman. The Prince 
of Darkness is outwitted, and in truth there 
seems but little reason to mention his name in 
the story at all. Some graphic bits of writing 
are found in this book. The description of 
the blizzard is thrilling unto vividness, and the 
bear-hunt most exciting. As scenes of envi- 
ronment, northwestern Canada is brought into 
prominence, and judging from his accurate 
detailing, the author knows the country well. 
(Frederick A. Stokes, New York.) 

MAIBELLE JUSTICE. 

















IX remain faithful to our 
neat little tailor - built 
suits for morning wear, 
and that despite the eigh- 
teenth-century picture 
styles we shall be called 
upon to adopt as the sum- 
mer grows, and in which light, billowy 
laces, muslins, gauzes, kerchiefs, or fichus 
ad la Marie Antoinette, and last but not 
least, buttons, will play the most promi- 
nent part. Apropos of the last-named 
article, there seems to be quite a run on 
them, in sizes varying from quite small, 
round pearl or gold buttons to that of 
a fifty-cent piece. The larger they are 
the more chic are they considered, and 
placed here and there upon a corsage 
are extremely effective, notwithstanding 
a certain simplicity that is quaintly at- 
tractive. Many of the French models 
have infinitesimal little buttons fasten- 
ing up one side of the skirt and decorat- 
ing the sleeves; and when the sleeves 
are put in from the neck in box-pleats, 
the pleats show little rows of buttons 
right the way round the shoulder-seam. 

[ have been asked whether the practi- 
cal and convenient jacket and shirt cos- 
tumes are likely to continue in fashion 
during the coming season, and can, in 
all confidence, reply in the affirmative. 
Some of the prettiest materials for this 
purpose have small broken checks in- 





terwoven with silk, others show a 
roughish surface, reminding one of 


granite, from which they take their 
name of granité. These are woven in 
two colors, and make very neat little 
travelling and walking gowns only, the 


tendency being decidedly in favor of 





something less severe in its outlines. 
The short jacket is single-breasted, the 
front sometimes sloping away from a 
button at the bust and cut off at the 
waist like an Eton jacket, the material 
below turned back in revers on the 
short basque back, which is full and 
fluted. At the top are square revers 
that extend over the shoulders and back 
as a collar. Large white pearl buttons 
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are down each side of the front from the 
bust to the waist. The sleeves are volu- 
minous. The skirt is usually of the new 
Pacquin cut, only five yards wide at the 
foot, flaring from a close-fitted top, with 
slight fulness on the sides, but not go- 
deted there, while the back forms three 
or four godets. The skirts are lined 
throughout with silk, but are made up 
softly, without interlining, except in the 
facing for ten inches above the foot, and 
that is of French grass-cloth, which is 
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not stiff, but retains its shape. These 
skirts are called short, yet they touch 
the ground all around. They are fin- 
ished without braid or velveteen. 
Transparent erépons and light wool- 
lens are mostly lined with changeable 
taffeta silk in harmonious blending, or 
sharp contrasts, Satin or changeable 
silk yokes are on tweed and crépon 
gowns. Many are overlaid with lace 


vines or twine-colored embroidery, the 
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vine patterns in rows around, and the ap- 
pliqué embroidery in lengthwise points. 

Other jackets have asingle broad box- 
pleat down the back which terminates 
at the waist with two large buttons. 

From the hips back there is a very 
short fluted skirt. The fronts are 
pointed to the waist-line and have long 
revers of white cloth or piqué expand- 
ing into a broad sailor collar over the 
shoulders and back. The overhanging 
front of yellow lace and batiste has a 
large bow of the lace at the neck. There 
is asash-wide band of black satin which 
passes at its full width across the back 
under the box-pleats, and crossing the 
waist-line in front is held in place at the 
left side with two buttons similar to 
those on the back. 

This latter coat is most effective in 
finely checked piqué, or any of the nu- 
merous cotton materials so much in 
vogue for outing gowns, such as duck, 
linen, Teviot suiting, and galatea. The 
skirts of such gowns for inexpensive 
wear are not lined, but simply finished 
with a deep hem. 

A smart little yachting gown was 
shown me a few days ago on Fifth 
Avenue. The material of which it was 
built was satin-faced dark-blue cloth. 
The skirt of unexaggerated form did 
not present the usual characteristics of 
outside strapping, neither did the cor- 
sage, but both were bordered around 
with an inch-broad band of rich crim- 
son cloth, headed with a neat link pat- 
tern in dull gold embroidery. ‘The 
tightly fitting corsage, cut out in oval 
waistcoat form in front, was bordered 
with the crimson and gold trimming, 
fastened at the waist with two pairs of 
rather large crimson cloth buttons em- 
broidered with gold, the interior por- 
tion of the corsage, or from the neck to 
waist, being filled in with blue satin. A 
turn-down collar of finely pleated white 
batiste, edged with yellow valenciennes, 
and a full jabot of lace-trimmed cam- 
bric to match, completed this effective 
costume, the full tailor sleeves of which 
were cuffed narrowly with lace-edged 
batiste to match the collar. 

A short, so-called coaching coat, with 
applications of cloth fon sur ton or in 
contrasting colors, will be in favor for 
driving or yachting. 
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We shall revel in crépons as the sea- 
son advances, even for the hottest sum- 
mer wear: exquisite crinkled gauze eré- 
pons, with effacé or old-time designs of 
flowers, birds ete., printed on them 
being prepared for July and August 
days. A crépon foulard is the latest ar- 
rival of its kind, very light and pretty, 
and printed with white designs on a 
dark-blue, purple, or a chocolate ground. 

A very pretty gown of biscuit-colored 
transparent crépon is mounted upon a 
lining of multi-colored silk, the design 
faintly showing through and giving a 
very recherché and unusual appearance 
tothe material. The skirt is admirably 
cut, the pleats falling with graduated 
precision all round the sides and back, 
the tablier front extending plainly from 
waist to feet. The corsage is furnished 
with very wide sleeves of the crépon ; it 
has a yoke of yellow guipure embroid- 
ered with dull gold thread, very tine jet 
beads, and cabochons to match enfram- 
ing the shoulders back and front, and 
continuing to the waist in a series of 
narrow tongues of embroidered lace, 
puffings of biscuit silk-muslin protrud- 
ing gracefully between each point of 
the guipure. The waist was apparently 
drawn in under a belt of orchid mauve 
miroir velvet cut widely on the bias, 
drawn closely round the figure in front, 
crossed boldly at the back, while each 
end, brought forward and affixed at 
the armhole in front, formed a smart 
“coque” or protruding loop bow. A 
draped neck-band of similar velvet fin- 
ished a distinguée toilette with which a 
large black hat of the new light straw 
was to be worn, the crown finished with 
a full Louis Seize ruching of black lace 
and a full tuft of ostrich tips and osprey 
rising from the left side. At the back 
the shape, very smartly raised, was filled 
in with shaded mauve and purple or- 
chids. ; 

That the blouse is to be forever with 
us seems a foregone conclusion, and the 
new ones for the season are quite per- 
fect. A pretty blouse made of the new 
large check silk in pale pink and white 
has a collar of the silk folded and tied 
in a bow at one side. There is a trans- 
parent yoke of lace. At the back and 
in front there is a pointed insertion of 
cream accordion - pleated chiffon, The 
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sleeves are in large puffs, with cuffs of 
transparent lace and frills falling down 
below the arms of pleated chiffon. 

I also saw a delicious bodice formed 
entirely of embroidered muslin laid over 
a delicate green satin, and continued 
over either hip in the form of a cascade 
drapery, caught down with a band of 
black satin, ornamented with painted 
buttons set in rhinestones. The skirt 
and drooping elbow sleeves were of 
Pompadour silk in a soft creamy hue 
pointillé with black and patterned over 
with small flowers. 

A very perfect dinner dress which I 
should like to mention is composed of 
old rose-colored silk, scattered with an 
old-time blurred design of roses and 
leaves ; the skirt is plain and extremely 
full, and is entirely veiled with coarse 
black fish-net Brussels lace, the bottom 
of the net being simply bound with nar- 
row black satin ribbon. The corsage of 
the rose silk was cut square at the neck, 
and drawn down to the waist, beneath 
ahigh belt of black satin, fastened on 
the left side with two very large plain 
black jet buttons, encircled, gem fash 
ion, with rhinestones. The full sleeves 
are prettily draped with the net; two 
shoulder-straps of black satin finishing 
beneath similar buttons at the bust in 
front, and after spanning the shoulders, 
rejoin the waist-belt at the back, where 
they are affixed by another couple of 
the brilliant-set buttons. 

On the subject of embroidered mus- 
lins one could rhapsodize by the hour. 
It harmonizes wonderfully well with all 
kinds of materials, from woollen crépons 
to satins, and looks exceptionally well 
on the pretty, quaint china silks and 
taffetas. The dresses of woollen mate- 
rial which have not these deep revers 
and collars of either twine color or 
yellow batiste are the exception, and 
charmingly fresh and cool-looking it 
makes them. To give the now required 
touch of lightness and frivolity to cloth 
bodices or blouses, there is nothing 
more worthy of attention than this 
same muslin. 

Dresses of grass-linen, écru, batiste, 
and organdies, with the inevitable cream- 
or saffron-tinted guipure or Milanese 
points on the corsage and sleeves, will 
form an important part of summer out- 
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fits for young ladies. They are made 
up without lining to wear over plain, 
changeable taffetas, which now come in 
double widths. A dream of a dress is 
of white muslin powdered with small 
white embroidered dots, and woven with 
a tartan design in pale rose silk. This 
made over white taffetas lining has a 
simple hem turned up all round with 
corn-colored point d’Argentine. The 
corsage, shirred at the neck, disappears 
at the waist beneath a sash of pale 
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pink satin, ornamented with three large 
rhinestone buttons. A bow and two long 
ends of satin ribbons, neatly tied, fall 
at the back. The full sleeves with 
square shoulder-capes of the lace reach 
to the elbow only, a flounce of lace fin- 
ishing them off knotted into a pretty, 
square torsade-shaped bow. To wear 
with this pretty gown is a hat of coarse- 
ly pleated golden tan straw with no less 
than eight different shades of pink hy- 
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drangeas on it, yet somehow all be- 
longing to the same scale, if a chromatic 
one. At the back of the hat there was 
a huge bow of black satin ribbon, and 
the hydrangeas were set in clusters of 
their own leaves. 


Tue styles in parasols this season are 
quite in keeping with the ornate and 
elaborate garniture on gowns and hats, 
and present, with few exceptions, most 
picturesque effects when appropriately 
worn. The dainty confections of lace, 
silk, and chiffon, laden with garlands or 
tufts of flowers and coquettish bows of 
ribbons, thin handles of ivory, or paint- 
ed Dresden, carrying out the color-tone 
of the whole, are extremely decorative, 
and remind one of the English race- 
meeting parasols which are veritable 
monuments of the parasol-maker’s art. 
Women of extreme good taste eschew 
those top-heavy sun-screens which at- 
tract from the distance but are less be- 
coming near to. Every artist endowed 
with the true sense of the beautiful will 
tell you that plain backgrounds are tlie 
most effective, and bring out lines and 
coloring far more intensely than undu- 
lating billows of diaphanous fabric, 
however prettily they may be arranged. 
A great merit of the more generally 
used and serviceable parasols of the 
present is their extreme lightness. The 
ribs and sticks are made after the latest 
invention ; the ribs are covered with 
silk the prevailing tone of the parasol, 
and the linings are placed close against 
the covering of brocaded silk or Pom- 
padour taffetas, which latter are shown 
in all delicate shades as well as more 
durable colors. Black and white para- 
sols are quite smart, not the black and 
white material so much as the black 
trimmed with white, although quite a 
number of black and white brocades and 
stripes meet with popular favor. Pink 
is decidedly the first choice of color in 
a sun-shade to the woman who studies 
effects : it is so eminently becoming to 
the complexion. The shadows cast by 
pink or white have the effect of toning 
up and enlivening the color of the skin 
and eyes ; while black casts heavy shad- 
ows and brings out lines, and should 
not be risked by one who has left first 
youth in the background. 
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GRADUATING GOWNS 


Tue “sweet simplicity ” of white mus- 
lin is insisted upon for graduation 
gowns. All elaboration of fabric and 
trimmings is out of taste ; white open- 
embroidered lawns, narrow valenciennes 
lace and ribbons are permissible, pro- 
vided they are not extravagantly used. 
Pin-dotted swiss is even more popular 
than last season. Such gowns are made 
up without lining to wear over a white 
silk, or sateen skirt, or one of plain 
white muslin. In some cases the silk 
lining is cut down quite low in the neck 
and edged with narrow lace after the 
old fashion. The waists usually hook 
in the back, and have full fronts droop- 
ing slightly on the belt. A charmingly 
simple gown for a girl of sixteen of 
white dotted swiss has a full waist with 
the yoke back and front composed of 
narrow valenciennes lace; the sleeves 
are very full and have square capes of 
the muslin edged with a ruching of the 
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Alpaca, in a superior quality, has re- 
turned to favor ; it is difficult to distin- 
guish it from silk at a short distance, and 
is quite as costly, but possesses a meas- 
ure of durability which commends it to 
the economical. 


The greens this season are very beau- 
tiful, having a silvery sheen or bloom 
that is suygestive of the silver-leaved 
poplar or mountain olive. A delicious 
shade is like the first shoot of a lily of 
the valley. It is so pale as to seem 
cream, and yet it is distinctly green. 


The Louis Seize bow is the very latest 
novelty in millinery, it is of cleverly 
rolled and twisted moir¢, and is one of 
the greatest successes of the season. 


Russian and Neapolitan violets, 
roses, orchids, white, coral, and scarlet 
geranium bloom,  pelargonium and 
giant heart’s-ease, very perfect in their 
soft creamy and pale yellow tones, not 
to mention Persian lilacs and Narcissus, 
are among the season’s flowers em- 
ployed for trimming the large Leghorn 
hats. 


narrow lace. A smooth collar of white 
satin three inches wide with a bow at 
the back has a narrow turned-over col- 
lar of the muslin edged with lace. The 
waist is encircled with a sash of white 
satin ribbon tied in a bow and loops at 
the back, the ends reaching to the hem 
of the skirt, which is about five yards 
wide and hangs from the belt over a 
silk foundation about four yards wide, 
well gored, without stiffening, and fin- 
ished with a pleated ruffle set in at the 
foot. The bottom of this muslin skirt is 
finished with an inch-wide ruche of the 
narrow valenciennes lace. There are 
now so many fine muslins of snowy 
whiteness—not cream-tinted—that it is 
sunply a question of choice ; and a most 
tasteful yet withal simple little gown 
can be concocted at very little outlay. 

Thanks for information are due Miss 
Dayton, B. Altman & Co., and Stern 
Lros., ete. 


All the lace this season is very deep 
cream in color, some of it distinctly 
yellow, and some twine color. White 
and ivory tone is to be eschewed as un- 
desirably dating any garment with which 
it is worn. 


Hyacinth is one of the leading colors. 
It is to be found everywhere, in woollen 
goods, satin, velvet, and ribbons. It 
combines with everything and is most 
adaptable. 


Violet-rouge, blue-violet, and pinkish- 
blue lavender give a charming contrast 
of color to beige, écru, golden brown, 
and green. The violet-blue with glints 
of pink in almost invisible stripes is 
used for entire gowns, with vest and 
collar of white batiste and trimmings of 
valenciennes insertions. 


Veils of white chiffon, with three 
rolled folds at the edge, are worn with 
sailor hats, white thread-lace veils with 
patterns of spraying vines are pretty 
with the large, flower-bedecked Leg- 
horns. A novelty in veiling is white 
gauze with black dots. 
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HE wheel-woman is ubiqui- 
tous, and whichever way you 
turn she speeds into sight 
and quickly speeds away 
again. There is no stem- 
ming the current of popularity, and bi- 
cycling has caught on with everybody— 
the young, the middle-aged, and even 
the old do not disdain the cycle saddle, 
nor the, in many instances, ill-becoming 
cycling costume. It is “ capital exer- 
cise,” and the experience of cycling 
women is in line with the expressed 
opinions of some of the most eminent 
men in the medical profession, that cy- 
cling, under proper conditions, is de- 
cidedly beneficial to the health. In 
fact, a good many doctors go so far as 
to recommend eycling—of course, under 
advice—as a remedial agency in a host 
of nervous maladies, as well as in cer- 
tain diseases. In order to get the full 
benefit from the merry wheel, the aspi- 
rant should act under medical advice, 
as much depends on her condition of 
body, her age, and her weight, as in all 
exercise “what is one man’s meat,” ete., 
and the amount of wheeling and the 
rate of speed beneficial to one person 
might be most injurious to another. 
It must also be said that when women 
go in for athletics of any sort, if they 
desire to be benefited by them, they 
should exercise under the conditions 
which the experience of men has proved 
to be the best. Exercising garments 
and foot-wear should be loose and easy, 
absorbent under-garments of flannel or 
“tricot” should be worn, and so soon 
as the exercise is over a sponge-off, a 
rub-down, and a complete change of 
clothing is necessary. And here we get 
back once again to feminine adjust- 
ments, though in this case they savor 
more slightly of masculinity. I have 
watched with amused eyes the progress 
of the cycling costume from its first and 
ugly ankle-deep skirt, that was both un- 
beautiful and inconvenient, if not dan- 
gerous, to one of the latest devices of the 
cycling costumer’s art, which consists 
in audaciously fitting knickerbockers, 
vaiters, and Norfolk jacket-blouse, belt- 
ed at the waist, without counting the 
many and varied combinations of the 
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much-adopted ‘“ Zouave” pantaloons, 
which, when sufficiently full, have the 
same appearance as divided skirts, and 
are decent, convenient costumes, as well 
as becoming ones to the pedalling sis- 
terhood. High black cloth gaiters, but- 
toning to the knee, where they are re- 
joined by the full trousers, do away 
with any insufficiency of dress, and are 
adopted by many of the women belong- 
ing to the Michaux Club. 

The latest Parisian device consists of 
a pleated skirt, which ends well below 
the knees, where it is met by tan or 
black gaiters, which in turn are met by 
extremely smart tan Russia or patent- 
leather shoes or loose-fitting top boots, 
A close - fitting, double - breasted Eton 
jacket of the same material as the skirt, 
fastened with one button just below the 
left shoulder, and which can be worn 
thrown open, has unexaggerated shirt 
sleeves, and is worn with a shirt of soft 
white flannel, or crinkly, woollen stuff, 
which is adorned down the front with 
two small lizard carved gold studs — 
similar links ornament the cuffs—a nar- 
row leather belt, and an_ extremely 
smart hat of rough straw, adorned with 
a roll of gauze, and a couple of stiff 
wings, make one of the most modest and 
comfortable cycling dresses. When a 
woman is not mounted on her bicycle, 
the pleated skirt has the same appear- 
ance as divided skirts, and when she is 
mounted, it is infinitely more modest 
than the rather suggestive and skimpy 
skirt which was in vogue in a fashiona- 
ble club this winter. For riding on the 
road, it is recommended that a second 
pleated skirt similar to the outside one, 
or of lighter material of the same color 
—say, of surah or Japanese silk—be 
attached to the knickerbockers — this 
skirt and the knickerbockers being put 
on as one garment. Several inquiring 
letters have been forwarded to me ask- 
ing for a description of the most suita- 
ble cycling costume, and I can _ but 
answer that black, dark blue, and dust- 
color are the least conspicuous of their 
kind. Serge, cheviot, and twilled cloths, 
together with thin melton cloth, always 
look well. For hot weather, alpaca or 
mohair are neat and cool and retain 
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little dust—an advantage when travel- 
ling along country roads. 

Some ladies—indeed many ladies— 
discard the vest during the warm days, 
and wear colored cambric or silken 
blouses, with hemstitched linen collars 
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and cuffs, and a very narrow frill, either 
of white cambric to match, or lace run- 
ning from neck to waist. Others appear 
in knitted jerseys, but these are not in 
good taste, and accordingly few and far 
between, like the proverbial angel’s visits. 


WALKING-BOOTS AND SHOES 


Smvce London fashions have been 
considered in New York the ne plus 
ultra of “chic,” we have adopted many 
things which we could get along very 
well without ; yet, on the 
whole, we have also bene- 
fited by various ideas and 
articles that in general 
have practicality to rec- 
ommend them, and in 
nothing is this more ap- 
parent than in the sensi- 
ble footgear which wom- 
en of good style are now 
ordering and wearing 


with feelings of comfort and well-being 
which are entirely satisfactory. Our 
smart shoemakers have perfected the 
English models, and have produced 
a walking-boot in light-weight French 
‘alf-skin which is properly kept black- 
ened and polished like men’s footgear. 
It is built on the English last, that is, 

















with broad soles and pointed toes and 
low, broad heels. For women who have 
not educated themselves up as yet to 
the weight of calf-skin this style of shoe 

is made of the heaviest 
kind of kid. Buttoned 
and laced shoes will be 
equally worn this season. 
The advantage of laced 
shoes for long walks and 
golf or other outdoor 
sports is obvious. They 
can be made tighter or 
looser as the wearer de- 
sires, and support the an- 
kles better than buttoned 
boots. Some of the latter 
are quite extreme, and 


mannish in style, being built with a long 
vamp and only come up as far as the an- 
kle, and are fastened with but six large 
buttons, these being placed far apart ; 
nine buttons is considered necessary to 
prevent the leather from wrinkling. Such 
boots are correct with strictly tailor- 
made costumes. Patent-leather shoes, 
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being more dressy, are worn with more 
elaborate walking-dresses. They are 
made on the same last and have broad 
soles and pointed toes ; they are light in 
weight and at the same time sufficiently 
substantial to withstand the dampness 
and chill of the sidewalks. By the way, 
it seems hardly necessary to add that 
the soles of black walking-boots are 
blackened. It gives more substance to 
the leather, and is produced by the use 
of a coat of wax polished with a hot 
iron. Brown leather is much used for 
bicycling boots and outing shoes. There 
is quite a choice in the shades, the soft, 
dull brown being considered most cor- 
rect. Fine soft calf boots for bicycling 
forming leggings with buttons are grad- 
ually being superseded, as the weather 
grows warmer, by low laced shoes and 
vanvas leggings. Shoes of doeskin in 
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white or gray will be worn with summer 
gowns; the latter require great care 
in cleaning. White glacé ties will also 
be conspicuous. To keep boots and 
shoes in good order they should always 
when not in wear be placed on wooden 
trees, and be kept carefully polished and 
free from dust. 

Patent-leather shoes have been quite 
superseded for evening wear by satin 
ones, and some prettily fanciful footgear 
of this order, daintily embroidered, is 
worn for dinners and dances. The 
latest novelty in black satin shoes has ¢ 
white Brussels lace appliqué on the toe. 
Other charming evening shoes sparkle 
with steel, silver, or jet paillettes, but 
are only suitable to accompany a pail- 
lette-embroidered gown. Slippers to be 
satisfactory require to be fitted with as 
much care, if not more, than do boots. 


FRUITS AND SALADS 


RUIT is so largely used on our 
breakfast - tables that its absence 
is the exception, and its increased 

use has had a marked good effect on the 
public health. It is important that fruit 
should be very cold when it comes to 
the table. Oranges and bananas should 
be kept in the ice-box over-night, and 
when daintily arranged in beautiful 
bowls of glass, or on silver platters, are 
as decorative as flowers. 

Of all the members of the great cit- 
rus family one of the best when proper- 
ly served is the grape fruit, known orig- 
inally as the shaddock. You can eat 
grape fruit with sugar, like an orange ; 
out if you want to get the best attain- 
able result from a grape fruit, you will 
treat it as follows: 

Grave Frurr Sarap.—Over-night cut 
the fruit in half, and with a silver knife 
scoop out the seed cluster, and fill the 
cavity thus made with powdered sugar. 
On the sugar pour sherry or maraschino 
—the latter is best —until the sugar is 
saturated. Then manipulate the fruit 


gently, until the sugar and liquor are 
absorbed. Keep on the ice over-night, 
and serve for breakfast. Half of a good- 
sized grape fruit will absorb a liqueur 
glass of maraschino, and the blend fla- 
vor resulting is very seductive. 


SrrawBerRRIES—that is, large ones— 
should be served unstemmed, so that 
they can be taken one by one, and 
dipped in the sugar. The only straw 
berries that should be stemmed are the 
small varieties which are eaten with 
sugar and cream, or with ice-cream. 

Spring is the season of fruits and of 
salads, but as a rule the thought of one 
does not suggest the other, although a 
properly made fruit salad isa gastronom- 
ic joy, besides being a thing of beauty 
on the lunch-table. 

To Make Frurr Satap.—Cut up fruit 
of all sorts attainable. If you use small 
fruits, stone or break them so that the 
juice will flow. Pack the fruit in a co- 
lander with a bowl under it, sugar plen- 
tifully, and put on the ice until the juices 
shall have thoroughly drained into the 
bowl. Add to this syrup one small 
glass of maraschino for each person, and 
for every four persons a similar glass of 
brown curagoa. Place in a deep glass 
bowl, garnish with a few strawberries, 
cherries, blackberries, or quartered 
large fruits, pour on the syrup, and 
serve. 

VEGETABLE Sataps.—In making vege- 
table salads, which are, especially in 
spring and summer, so refreshing and 
conducive to appetite, the prerequisite 
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is to select the very freshest vegetables, 
and the next important condition is 
that in your dressing, no matter how 
many flavors are used, no one of them 
should dominate—a_ salad - dressing 
should be an even blend of flavors. A 
further requisite is that the dressing 
should never be added to the prepared 
vegetables until you are ready to serve. 
Among the salad vegetables are lettuce, 
asparagus, dandelion, water-cress, cel- 
ery, cauliflower, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
string - beans, and very young lima 
beans. The nasturtium is useful to 
give tone and sharpness to the more 
tasteless sorts of vegetables. 

Asparacus Satap.—Cut off a quart of 
asparagus tips, and boil tender in salt 
water; drain, throw in cold water, and 
let stand half an hour. Drain again ; 
wipe dry, put in a salad-bowl, and pour 
over French dressing, for which it is 
difficult to give an exact recipe, because 
tastes differ widely on the proportions 
of oil and vinegar. A very perfect one, 
however, to be mixed at the table is as 
follows : 

Frencu Dresstxc.—Put in your salad- 
spoon a saltspoonful of salt, white 
pepper in proportion, and a dash of 
paprika for flavor. Mix these well to- 
gether, and add the oil gradually, stir- 
ring the while until you have used 
three tablespoonfuls ; add gradually a 
dessertspoonful of vinegar, stirring con- 
tinuously. Then toss the salad up light- 
ly in the bowl with the salad-fork and 
spoon. 

Danvetion Satap.—Wash, and_ pick 
over carefully, a quantity of dandelions ; 
let stand in cold water several hours ; 
drain, and shake dry. Put them in a 
salad-bowl, sprinkle with salad herbs, 
and pour over the French dressing. 

A general rule to be observed in all 
vegetable salads is always to rub the in- 
side of the bowl with an onion before 
putting in the salad. 








ON CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Time spent on careful supervision of 
children’s food is time well spent, and 
especially is it essential to exercise care 
at this season of the year. 

For breakfast, the juice of an orange 
or a moderate amount of any fresh fruit 
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in season, followed by oatmeal and an 
occasional soft-boiled egg, is sufficient, 
At the child's midday dinner the 
meat—beefsteak, chops, roast beef, or 
chicken—should be freshly and _ thor- 
oughly cooked. Do not forget the 
salt, children need it as much as adults. 
Baking potatoes is the most healthful 
way of cooking them. The potatoes 
should be selected with care, and neither 
over-cooked, in which case they will be 
hard, or under-done, which means sog- 
giness. A certain amount of vegetable 
food is necessary ; but scrupulous care 
must be taken that the vegetables are 
perfectly fresh and thoroughly cooked. 
String-beans, spinach, asparagus, green 


peas, and a little tomato are proper 
vegetables for young stomachs. <A 


simple dessert of pudding, custard, or 
farina, varied by baked apples or stewed 
prunes, should be furnished. 

For supper, bread and butter, and 
milk, zwieback broken up with milk, 
gluten, or graham bread are all good. 
Never give bread to children that is not 
at least a day old; this should be an 
unvarying rule. 

In answer to many inquiries as to 
the proper diet for infants it is neces- 
sary to say that the first essential is 
regularity. Regularity in not only the 
time for eating, but in the quantity 
given, is necessary if good digestion 
and good health are to be had, and true 
at all times, it is especially in summer 
that simplicity, regularity, and punctu- 
ality in all a child’s habits are of gra- 
vest importance. Until a child is two 
years old, its dietary should be limited 
to milk or some reliable prepared in- 
fants’ food. Certain cereals and some 
fruits and cereals will not hurt a twenty- 
one-month old baby, but never give 
meat, jelly, or strawberries. The baby’s 
dietary should include granula, farinosa, 
baked apples, soft-boiled eggs, baked 
potatoes, bread and butter, mutton 
broth, and milk. Food should be ad- 
ministered four times a day, and the 
menu continually varied. If you are 
not perfectly confident about the milk, 
sterilize it, and be very particular about 
the water to drink, which should be 
plentifully given, but never iced. Al- 
most always the bodily functions can be 
regulated by the diet. 











MODERN COACHING 


Tere is something about the com- 
bination of the rhythmic beat of the six- 
teen-hoofed team with the steady roll of 
the wheels that is eminently conducive 
to feelings of reposeful content, and 
desire that the wind in your face might 
fan you forever, and that the arch of 
blue overhead should last until time 
should be no more. Now is the season 
for coaching pleasures, and the roads 
near all the large cities are resounding 
with the merry horn, and clatter of 
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wheel as the jolly parties go out of 
town country-clubward in the early 
morning hours, or drive gayly home in 
the eloaming. Next to the ple: isure of 
feeling the dulcet air of spring bathe 
one’s face as the brave team stretches 
itself into a fifteen-mile-an-hour gait, 
and the heavy vehicle seems to become 
feather-light, is that of standing by the 
road-side and seeing the well-horsed, 
well-appointed, well-driven turn-out 
with its roof-load of merry humanities 
go whirling by. Truly the coaching 
movement, which has extended so widely 








in the last twenty years, has added a new 
joy of a spectacular sort to our rather 
sombre American life. Each year, too, 
increases the number of skilled whips, 
and skilled they must be to pass the 
critical jury on four-in-hand driving be- 
fore being admitted to membership of 
the Coaching Club. Four-in-hand driv- 
ing is a science, the acquisition of which 
furnishes a very valuable education, as 
to be a successful performer one must 
acquire a hand at once firm and light, 
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must keep perfectly cool under all cir- 
cumstances, and learn how to judge pace 
and distance accurately. In “tooling” 
a coach properly, as in all other out- 
door sports, the honors are shared by 
women, and several leaders of the smart 
set handle the ribbons with great clever- 
ness and skill. 

The start of a coach for a distant drive 
is an interesting sight. The expectant 
by-standers regard critically the pas- 
sengers as they mount the tall vehicle, 
and smile at the evolutions of the inex- 
perienced girl as she essays to climb 
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with her wrong foot first—for mount- 
ing a coach gracefully is an art in it- 
self. 

If you can tell the experienced coach- 
woman by the skill with which she 
climbs aloft, you can also pick her out 
by the perfect fitness of her equipment. 
She has discarded frill and furbelow, 
and donned a plain, but perfectly con- 
structed tailor-made suit of tweed, and 
with her double-breasted waistcoat, high 
collar, and perfectly knotted tie, and her 
simple walking hat, she looks as well 
groomed as the glossy beasts who draw 
her; yet she is prepared for foul weather, 
for the tweed suit is an enduring gar- 
ment, and her bright-colored sunshade 
is water-proof. 


THE VERANDA OF THE 


Wirn May comes the longing to be 
out-of-doors, and those who are fortu- 
nate enough to have a summer home 
should begin to take thought of the 
veranda furnishings, and the entertain - 
ment of guests in this al fresco parlor. 
If the veranda is as broad as it should 
be, there is little difficulty in giving it 
an air of cosiness and comfort. The 
first essential to this end is, of course, 
an awning, properly constructed that it 
can be raised and lowered without dif- 
ficulty. A delightful scheme to protect 
the out-door room against the fierce 
rays of a July or August sun, and to 
make it habitable at any hour of the 
day, is to supplement the awning by 
cheap Japanese matting, which can be 
rolled up and down like old-fashioned 
shades. If the garden-hose be directed 
against the lowered matting, and a gen- 


HOW TO SELEC 


In choosing colors and styles of wall- 
paper regard must be had for the shape, 
size, and exposure of the different 
rooms. Glowing yellows, which seem 
to carry the sun’s rays with them wher- 
ever they go, brilliant reds, and warm 
terra - cottas should brighten north 
rooms; while the coolest pearl colors, 
pale greens, soft blues, delicate pinks, 
and all soft olive shades are suited to 
those facing the south. There is more 
latitude for choice in rooms that open 
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This description 1s, however, of the 
coachwoman armed for the distance 
drive; if the occasion were that of a 
coaching meet, she would appear in all 
the brightness of her summer attire, 
and with her companions make the tops 
of the coaches look like unto flower- 
gardens wherein the leaves are repre- 
sented by the green uniforms of the 
men, partly revealed by the opening of 
the long driving-coat of light tan covert- 
cloth. The men, too, add to the color 
effects, with the red of their correctly 
stitched driving - gloves, the white of 
their four-in-hand scarfs, the shiny 
black of their top hats, and the bright- 
ness of Tattersall waistcoat and laveu- 
der-hued trousers. 

COUNTRY HOUSE 

tle spraying kept up, it will cool and 
clear off the heated atmosphere in a 
most refreshing manner. A Nantucket 
hammock, the most delightful of all 
hammocks, should be swung across one 
corner and should have a plentiful sup- 
ply of pillows in canvas, chintz, or Turk- 
ish tapestry coverings. A rattan lounge, 
a tea-table, and another table for books, 
papers, and work, are necessaries. A Jap- 
anese cotton rug in soft blue and white 
will save dainty gowns from dust and add 
to the comfortable look. ‘These rugs are 
cheap and exactly the thing for the pur- 
pose. Pretty Japanese lanterns swung 
from the roof give a festive appearance 
and shed sufficient light for a game of 
cards, or a little informal dance, provided 
always that a self-sacrificing person can 
be found willing to sit indoors and play 
for the entertainment of the others. 


IT WALL-PAPERS 


to the east or west, when medium tones 
and colors find fitting and always satis: 
factory places. For halls, dignity is 
gained by choosing rather warm col- 
ors and bold designs. If economy 
must be practised, a good plan is to 
use a plain cartridge paper and a hand- 
some frieze. All yellows, buff, light 
fawn, cream, salmon, and Indian or 
Pompeian red, suiting shades to the de- 
gree of light in the hall, are suitable 
and effective. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Warkina Gown or Wurrrt Duck From 
Devrscu & Co.—Sailor hat of yellow 
straw, with outstanding bows ‘of black 
satin ribbon, also groups of roses and 
foliage. 


A Cuarmina Dress or CorNFLOWER 
Biuzt Cripon rrom  Reprern. The 
double box-pleat on the waist, both back 
and front, shows with good effect. The 
pleat is continued over the sleeves, which 
are of tartan silk. 


Bonnet or Brack Net anv Cuirron, 
with Buncu or Roses pirectLy iN Front 
or THE FrLartinc Bri.—Rosettes of chif- 
fon and paradise aigrette. Collet and 
parasol of black chiffon trimmed with 
crushed pink roses. Deutsch & Co. 


Grapuatinag Gown or Wauarre Cross- 
BARRED Musiin.—The yoke and waist- 
band are |. embroidery over white satin, 


FASHION NOVELTIES 


I wonper if we really appreciate the 
ready-made gown as we should? Judg- 
ing from the crowds of women who are 
selecting the charming piqué, duck, and 
jinen costumes at Altman & Co.’s just 
now, I should be inclined to think we 
do. Home dressmaking and its weary 
struggles are a thing of the past ; for 
now we can buy our gowns, have the 
few alterations necessary done on the 
spot, and all at much less actual outlay 
than we could buy the materials and 
have the work done in the house for. 
Altman & Co. cater to all the essential 
characteristics of the well-dressed wom- 
an. 


Blouses this season are more alluring 
than ever, the prettiest being some I 
saw a few days ago at Stern Bros. As 
we are in the height of the coat and 
skirt season, many readers will be glad 
to know that this firm turns out really 
well - fitting coats and skirts of light 
summer cloths and other woollen mate- 
rials, and, as usual, are well to the front 
with novelties of every description, and 
there are some very smart confections 
to be seen in daintily tucked lawn or 


bows of white satin finish the yoke and 
back of the collar. Deutsch & Co. 


Fig. 1 shows a wide bonnet of pleated 
Brussels-net, edged with jet, bow of black 
satin, and paradise ornament. Neck ruf- 
fle of the Brussels net, edged with jet 
and finished with clusters of forget-me- 
nots. From Deutsch & Co. 


Fig. 2 shows a pretty blouse for a 
young girl, of finely striped silk opening 
over a shirt-front of soft yellow batiste. 
Toque of rough green straw, with jet 
daggers piercing the brim, and upstand- 
ing ostrich tip. Deutsch & Co. 


Fig. 3, smart Redfern jacket of scarlet 
cloth, with wide square collar of ivory 
white cloth band embroidered with gold 
bullion. Toque of black straw with cres- 
cent and aigrettes. 


IN NEW YORK SHOPS 


valenciennes lace fronts, which add to 
the becomingness of the useful morn- 
ing coat and skirt costume. 


In the matter of boots and shoes 
fashion has undergone a complete revo- 
lution in the last couple of years. J. J. 
Slater is an authority on good style in 
footgear for both men and women. 
His Russia leather, doeskin, and glacé 
kid Oxford ties are not to be surpassed 
in style and comfort. A specialty of 
his establishment just now is a canvas 
gaiter, buttoning to the knee, for the 
bicycling woman, which is perfectly cut, 
a rare merit in a “spat” or gaiter of 
any description. 


However much some of us may ob- 
ject to the new woman, we cannot but 
ulmit that she has many points in her 
favor, one of which is that she dresses 
appropriately ; she has her cycling, 
golfing, and shooting suits as much 
tailor-built as any mere man. To meet 
her requirements, Deutsch & Co. spare 
no pains, and are showing just now 
most suitable and st¥lish costumes for 
all out-of-door sports. 
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~~ New Life ~~ 


‘A rubber flesh 
brush is the next best 
thing to a masseuse. A thor- 
ough rubbing of the face 
and neck twice a day with it 
is equal to a facial massage, 
It does not irritate the 
skin asa bristle brush does, 
and it does exercise 
every particle of 
, flesh and stimulate 
j the merves so that the 
face loses the strained 
look which one set of tired 
muscles and another of 
unexercised ones 
wive.”—\. ¥. World. 


palley's Rubber Brushes 


ft rubber, with //at-ended teeth, stimulate 
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uid refresh the skin, and -_ en used with B ailey’s Com- 
Pp os ‘xion Soap, cleanse and invigorate in watlure’s own way. 
Bailey’s C iain xion So: ip. . * 10 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Br ush . 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large ’) ° 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure . . 25 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush. ° 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (siz ull) ° 25 


Sold by First-class Dealers or sent post-paid. 
Catalogue of senile om Rubber Goods. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston. ¢ 
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6,000 Copies Sold. Large Order from London. 


THE HAIR: 


{ opearen, 
ITS 4 DISE ASES, 
TREA’ TMENT. 
By C. HENRI LEONARD, A.M., M.D., 


A Professor in the Detroit College of Medicine. 


Octavo, 320 pages, tel sides, $1.00, post-paid. 


Has on 100 ecnnieiien. and gives Self-treatment for 
.L Diseases of the Hair, Beard, and Scalp. 


200 Prescriptions in English given. 

If your hair is Falling Out it tells you how to stop it. 

If it is turning gray it tells you how to prevent it. 

If it is growing slow it tells you how to hasten its growth. 

If it is all out, and the hair bulbs are not dead, it tells you 
how to make it grow again. 

If it is growing unsightly in places it tells you how to 
remove it. 

It tells you how to bleach it, 
of a blonde color. 

It gives a long 

Also several ¢ apt rs upon the dise 
such %6§ “scall,” “milk crust,’’ animal and vegetable para- 
sites, and how to prevent and destroy them. 

Also many pages upon its marvelous growth, etc., etc, 


CIRCULARS FREE. 
»ymmended by both the Medical 


w dye it black, brown, red, or 


chapter upon Hygienic Treatment. 
“ases that make it fall out, 


This book has be 
and Secular press 
Address (mentioning GODEY'S 


The Illustrated Medical Journal Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


en highly cc 
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Globe Fastenettes. 


The 


POINTS. 


tect flat seam. 


same as unbuttoning. 


out of shape by the hooking. 


Globe Fastenettes are used. 
Can not come unfastened 


old hooks and eyes but 


feature 


Jasy to fasten. 


ot themselves. 


try Globe 


of unfastening is the 
Make a _ per- 
The garment is not drawn 
The seam never gaps when 


Will not tangle in laces. 


Don’t use the 


Fastenettes. 


They 


embody the quick, new way to unfasten. 


Gl be F 
Stores Sell 7°." 


Fastenettes on Cards. 


Globe Fastenettes on 


Also 
Tape by the yard. 
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AFRICAN LIFFE. 
The Domesticated Boa-Constrictor. 










































pleasant, quickly done 
joy and 
spirits, she kicks up her heels, 

Probably this is an extreme case. 
Still, it may be there are numbers 


in the same way. 


“Plain, but athletic.” 


(After sketch in New York Truth.) 
Evidently the picture of a woman 
cleaning house for the first time with 
Pearline. 
) always been the hardest kind of hard 


work is now comparatively easy, 


She finds that what has 


and in her 
and high 





enthusiasm 


of women who, when they 
clean house first with Pearl- 
ine, manifest their pleasure 
You don’t 


hear of it, though. They simply tell you that in all their 
lives the work of house-cleaning has never been so light, so 
satisfactory, so soon over, so thoroughly well done. 


Sen 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


H and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back, 467 JAMES PYLE, New York, 





SAMPLES MAILED FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


Oh! How Refreshing is a Cup of 
Good Tea. 


It is very evident from the hundreds of 
orders for samples we received from our last 
month’s ‘‘ad” in this popular magazine, that 
thousands of people are paying high prices for 
their teas, and not getting satisfactory value, 


“Golden Chop” Blend 


is a delightful, fragrant tea, we offer to lovers 
of ‘‘All Black,” without any green in it. 


THE PRICE IS 34 CENTS A POUND; 5 POUND LOTS, $1.50. 
“Caricol” Blend 


is a carefully blended tea composed of fine 
grades of green and black variety. It 
pleases wherever it goes, 
PRICE, 24 CENTS A POUND; 5 POUND LOTS, $100. 
Give either or both of these Teas a trial. 


Expressage, 10c. per pound extra, 
or 35c. on the 5-/b. package. 


THOS. MARTINDALE & CO., 


Tenth and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mention Gopry’s sure. 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap is cheaper for you 
to use, if you follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given to you; for 
by its use clothes are saved, Clothes cost 


more than soap. This soap cost in 1569 


twenty cents a bar. Jow it costs nine. It 
contains precisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and costs less than 
half. Buy it of your grocer, use it and pre- 
serve your clothes. If he hasn't it, he knows 
that he can buy it of his wholesale grocer. 
The genuine always has our name on the 
Look out for There 
are many of them. 


wrapper. imitations. 


of clothes by the use of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is an established 
TION fact of a generation. It is not 

an experiment or a wild asser- 
tion, but absolutely rue. Think carefully whether you prefer 
to save a cent or two on soap, or dollars on clothes. You 
Buy Dobbins’ Electric and look on every 
wrapper for the name of 


DOBBINS’ SOAP M’F’G CoO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRESERVA- 


can’t do both. 
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InFlowers, 
Both new and distinct 
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New Hybrids in which are blended the perfume of the Violet, 
with the beauty of the Pansy. 


This new class is the result of crossing the pansy with the sweet alpine violet; the resulting hybrids, in addition to 
retaining the delightful violet perfume, produce the most beautiful pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 2% inches across. The 
solid or selfs include white, lemon, orange, claret, crimson, maroon, lavender, purple, rose, black, blue, ete , ete. The 
fancy varieties are e zgeiaiie ly tinted, striped and blotched. Many critics consider the combinations'and blendings of 
color in the NEW SWEET-SCENTED ’PANSIES to be more beautiful than the ordinary strains of Pans 

THE NEW SWEFET-SCENTED PANSIES are hardy, of easy culture, and, planted in masses or fines, they form 

erfect mats covered with myriads of flowers. They begin to make the g: urden gay in early spring and continue to 
loom with marvelous freedom until autumn. The flowers are borne on long stems which shoot up like the violet 
directly from the roots, rendering the flowers of special value for cutting purposes, 
PRICE PER PACKET (MIXED COLORS) 25 CENTS. 

A complete description of this new floral beauty will be found in our 1895 Catalogue of ‘‘ EVERYTHING for 
the GARDEN,”’ which we will send FREE with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned, 
If Catalogue alone is wante d, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As every copy, howeve r, with postage, costs us 25 
cents, you will find it more advantage ous to order the NEW § SWEET-SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a Catalogue 
of 160 pages, containing nearly 500 engravings and 8 beautiful colored plates—in fact the most superb publication of 
its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & C0., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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My 71st Annual PRICED CATALOGUE of 
VEGETABLE, FARI, AND FLOWER SEEDS 
is now ready, and mailed free to all applicants. 


No. 37 EAST 19th STREET, 


Alfred Bridgeman, * ” ” a 
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Stained Glass. 


4 


ee general public has no 
idea what exquisite designs 
may be embodied in stained glass 
at moderate cost. The price of 
stained glass windows is depen- 
dent upon the size of the win- 
dow and the complexity of the 
design. 

Send twenty-five -cents in 
stamps to the undersigned, and 
receive, by return mail, a very 
costly and beautiful catalogue, 
with all sorts of designs in color, 
from the elaborate and costly to 


the simple and inexpensive. 
yz 
ALFRED GODWIN, 





1325 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here’s a Beauty. 


MONARCH IN NAME, STYLE, QUALITY, APPEARANCE. 
FIT FOR A KING TO RIDE. 


LIGHT, GRACEFUL, STRONG, SPEEDY, BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, 
EXQUISITELY DESIGNED—VERILY 


The Monarch is King. 











Four Models—$85.00 and $100.00. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO., 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, l j RETAIL SALESROOM, 
Lake and Halsted Sts. | CHICAGO | 280 Wabash Avenue 


Eastern Warehouse, 97 and 99 Reade Street, New York, 
THE C. F. GUYON CO., Ltd., Managers. 


Boston Agency, CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 and 17 Eliot Street. ' 


OTHER BRANCHES: SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, 
SALT LAKE CITY, DENVER, MEMPHIS, DETROIT. 
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THERE IS A “ BEST” IN EVERYTHING. 


The finest Wheel ever made is 


The 
“Stearns ” 





“The Yellow Fellow.” 


Don’t duy one just because we say 
this, but “y one because we say so. 
You'll buy it then because you wouldn't 
have any other. 

Write to us for our Catalogue —a marvel of logic 


and art—and the address of our nearest agent. 
Ask all the questions you want to. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York City and Brooklyn Agents, Bidwell-Tinkham 
Cycle Co., Broadway and 59th St., N. Y.; 20 Warren St., N. 
Y., and 1213 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 
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OUR 95 ° 
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Model Bicycles are unsurpassed in exclusive improvements—strength combined 


with lightness—perfect lines and beauty of design 


emington Bicycles 


You will not hesitate to pay for the best, and will feel satisfied with the 


protection afforded by the manufacturers’ reputation. Remington prod- 


ucts since 1816 have been and are well known the world over as Stand- 


ards of Excellence 


Prices, $100, $90, $75 and $50 


Send for illustrated catalogue free. Agenciesarranged in unoccupied territory. 


Remington Arms 


Factories, ILION, N. Y. 





Co. 


313-315 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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PRETTY MOUTHS 


should have pretty teeth in them, but it is not unusual to see between 
rosy lips, teeth discolored and decaying through neglect. 
uring defect should be repaired without delay, by using 


This disfig- 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which removes every particle of tartar from the teeth, and renders 
them snowy white. 


This admirable aid to beauty is PERFECTLY 


HARMLESS, and exhales a most delightful aroma, and is in every 
respect preferable to the ordinary tooth pastes and powders. 





Nature’s most Favored Land. 
“Creation’s Garden Spot.’’ No 
Blizzards, nor long Droughts. 
Healthiest climate on earth, Cheap 
lands and abundant Crops. Fine 
Markets and First Prices. The 


AIN HEALTH, 
ET RICHES, roor sans rarnaine, ‘uy » 


on Easy Terms, Send 2s5c. to pay postage on “ The Road to 
ve Le ads Through the South,” a most valuable book of 
a 


0 SOUTH, 


ek ROBE RTSON & CO., Neave B’'ld’g, Cincinnati, O. 


BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT ! }:2inworker 
Everybody. 
The new physiological discovery — Memory Restorative 
Tablets quickly and permanently increase the memory 
two to ten fold and greatly augment intellectual power; 
difficult’ studies, ete., easily mastered; truly marvelous, 
highly endorsed. Price, $1.00, post-paid. Send for circular. 
MEMORY TABLET CO., 114 5th Avenue, New York. 


Sone E723 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











Are the Highest 





of All High Grades. 





ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 









by mail, before buying. 


Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. 





Insist on having the best. 
Get our catalogue ‘‘H'' free, 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A, 








Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff ~~ 


has never been 
equaled for the 
instant relie f of C Daturrh, Cold in the Head, and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 
on the market. All Druggists sell it. 25c. per bottle 

F.C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland. O 


























See the Special Premium 
offers on the Front Advertis- 


ing Pages of this Magazine. 





Celebrated PERNIN 


SHORTHAND Swett ces 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. Simplest and best in the 
world, Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons by MAIL, 
write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
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SORE EYES 





TSAACHOMPSONS EYEWATER 





RSON PIANOS 





0. wu SOLD 


43 YEARS — Prices, 
BEFORE THE 


PUBLIC. 
SWEET TONED. 
SOLD ON | es %, 
MERIT. S - Catalogues Free 


EMERSON PIANO €0., 92 FIFTH NE., New York, 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
i8 WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


RMS 
REASONABLE . 


ment Full 
Warranted. 








Flectro-Light Engraving Co. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

HMalf-Tone Reproductions 
Our Specialty. 


Fine 


Write us for Specimens and Prices. 


Pearl and New Chamber Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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Perforate your checks with this Protector—they cannot be raised. 


GEO. A. POWERS, 729 E. 130th Street, N. Y, 
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(SAMPLE OF PERFORATIONS.) 





AGENTS WANTED —Liberal Discounts. __ eee 
St * Foot power 
ar Screw cutting 
L th Automatic 
a es Cross Feed 


9 and 12 inch Swing. 
New Designs. Novel Featuies. 
Send for Catalogue B. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
680 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 








Thomas P. Simpson, Washington. 
D.C. Noattorney’s fee until patent 
obtained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 


PATENTS 


Know Thyself By Knowing - - - 


— _ BURRELLE. 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau reads all 
papers published, clipping therefrom all 
items of designated interest to clients. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, WESTERN UNION BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, 


ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 25c. 


insures pretty teeth, aromatic breath, health 
mouth and gums. Absolutely noinjury toenamel, 
ee | taste. At druggists or by mail. Estab- 

ished 20 years. Q.H. STRONG & 00., CHICAGO. 


Sone ES Dr [SAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 


























UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of 
Art, reproductions of famous paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture, with views 
from all parts of the world. Send 15 
cents for catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 
Lantern Slides to order from iuy 
of our Subjects. Photograph mounting 
in Albums or on Cards a_speciaity. 
Albums supplied. Yacht and Squadron 
Photos, New England Coast, White 
biti a Mountain, Hudson River, Niagara Fal!s, 
New York, Washington, and Philadelphia Views. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
326 Washington Street, - 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For Young Women and Girls. 38th year. Sept. 24th. $270. Five 
Graduating Courses and Preparatory. Twelve expert teachers. 
Art, Music, Elocution, Stenog., Mod. Languages. Superior 
buildings and appointments. Illus. Catalogue. 

Jos. E. King, D.D. Fort Edward, New York. 


$500 REWARD 


For a case of Rheumatism which cannot be 
cured with DR. DRUMMOND’S LIGHT- 
NING REMEDIES, Internal and external. 
Pleasant to take—relieves at once. Restores 
stiff joints,drawn cords,and hardened muscles. 
If your druggist does not keep it, do not take 
anything else. Send $5.00 to our address 
by registered letter or money order, and the 
full month’s treatment of two large bottles 
will be sent to your express address. 


DRUMMOND MEDICINE CO., 


Box 152 NEW YORK. 





Boston, Mass. 











LINDEN BLOOM SOUVENIR BOOKLET, 
**How to Choose 


and use PERFUMES” 


By mail4 cents. Interests and instructs 
ian TOILET CULTURE, New edition 
for 189% includes additional recipes for 
care of complexion; also sample Face 
Powder free. Oue ounce Perfume (see 
cut) 50 cents by mail, or of Druggists, 


FOOTE & JENKS, Jackson,Mich. 


using “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS” lose 15 Ibs: 8 
month. Cause norickness,contain no poison and never 
fail. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Par- 
ticulars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa. 










Fi N EST 
(JNOCN BLOOM 
| FOOTE& JENKS 
| PERFUMERS 











Venezuela, Costa Rica, ete., only 
10c., 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, ete , only 5€c. 
Agents wanted at 50 per cent.com. List FREE! 


STANDS ea , 
A C. A. Stegmann, 2722 Eads Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 
LADIES 


100 all dif 





Sealed particulars of our goods free. 
Gem Rubber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








[00K AT YOUR FACE. 


the only genuine arsenic wafers made, 


Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rough, Oily Skin, 

Redness and all facial blemishes positively cure: 

bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. 
By mail $1; 6 boxes $5 


by Dr. Camp- 
Perfectly harmless apd 
Depot, 218 Sixth Ave., New York. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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HE 
~~» MOST 


EXACTING 


can be 


Satisfied 


at 


AMILTON 
sie 


~ Diesincer's, 


132 
S. roth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Sterling 
Silver, 
Cut Glass, 
Fine Plate. 


A CONNOISSEUR. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
se 2 





— eel 

se e 
AND bee GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR » » 
» 


DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchase: 
the new discovery and named it MODENKE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any onecan use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT PAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may requife two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. -—MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 
—— RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO. HAVE TESTED [TS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life ad yay ay of the hair, thereby 
dv rendering ite future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 

A<* totheskin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
YS= to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely eealed 
from observation) on receipt of price, #1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 
LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCI 
GENERAL AGENTS : 
WANTED. 


' Ti, ere 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 
WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INUURY. EVERY. BOTTLE GUARANTEED 








You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery.~“@@ 
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Saves over 60 per cent. Actual Strength, Unequaled In Quality, Strength, and Economy. 


BEAUTIFUL |MENNEN’S Porated Talcum 
WOMEN! || gem | Toilet 


HOW TO ATTAIN AND Powder. 
























RETAIN | Approved by Highest Medical 

. Authorities as a Perfect Sani- 

. % tary Toilet Preparation for infants 

oe ~— sgh Y. and adults. Delightful after shaving. 

: ' eee PG “! . & Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Net- 

\\ = 3 " “haf, 98 : : : 

Th + ‘ , : = ; tle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
© two principal points of Feminine beau to be Removes Blotches, Pimples, Tan, makes the skin smooth and 


are 

the possessor of a clear and healthful COMPLEXION 
and a perfectly formed BUST. I claim to be the onl 
specialist in America for the treatment of ATROPH 
or non-development of the BUST, and my famous 
CELN RT has for years stood the test over 
———————ee Ll Others, By its use your BUST 
Femoves Wrinkies andiliingat bellows in Checks: Tarost 

-moves Wrinkles and fills out hollows in Cheeks, Throat 
& Neck. For the COMPLEXION ROYALE CREME C@ OO 2828482480488 8288080808%9 

yure and harmless Preparation, ’ 


a 

will not injure ee aos ?— skin. | Positively cures ¢ I will start you free in 
reck © ai ° <3 » 

Blotches, Blackheads or any discoloration. Priest a mail order business 


r bottle, sample bottle 25c. Send for my latest pamph- that you can conduct 
et, FREE “The Pe 7 ‘or : : . $ ® 
ne MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVICE — privately in your own room and will 
08 Chestnut Street. + + Philadelobia. Pa. guarantee you $600 a year. En- 
2 se ste \ 
WIN No Question About What They Do. close stamp. C. H. BOWAS, é 
° 2, " 
SZ Hard Hearing Made Easy BSBVPVEVeEVWVVSeAsesoeosoeoweo4y 
7 ce 
i D “<= by simple, soft rubber devices. Safe 
a : DISCS AND S— to wear, invisible, and comfortable. D> S 
--s s=—™m May be returned if hearing is not im- en. 
oo“ WHAT THEY > proved, — Na — 
7 *, DO~.: ~ Write for booklet, ‘‘ Sound Discs, ‘ 
M4, Pees? SS and What They Do.” j 
Ai\\\ H. A. WALES CO., mains 
655 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, GRAPHITE 
Are unequaled for amooth, tough points. 





healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Drug- 
gists or mailed for 25 cents. 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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_PILLOW-INHALER, 


Be » Cures While 
You Sleep. 


BY A PROCESS OF INHALATION. 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, ‘Throat and 
Lung ‘Troubles, all yield to its healing influ- 
ence, Six to eight hours breathing air 











charged with its healing properties effects 


the cure. 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, 1617 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, the 
famous authoress on cooking, says: ‘| have used the Pillow- 
Inhaler, and I recommend it to those who wish to get rid of 
catarrh.” 

S. De Vere, LL.D., Prof. University of Virginia, Charlottes 
ville, Va., writes: ‘‘The Pillow-Inhaler has done me good 
service in an attack of catarrh, on which nothing else would 
make an impression,” 

Mr. M. C. Hight, Leather Goods, 52 and 54 South Street, 
Jjoston, says: “| have used the Pillow-Inhaler with the most 
gratifying results. No one troubled with bronchial or head 
catarrh should be without it.”’ 


Send for circulars and testimonials, and be sure to men- 
tion Godey’s Magazine. 


PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1217 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR 50 CENTS WE WILL SEND YOU A COPY OF 
THIS 800-PAGE BOOK 





FIVE BOOKS 


IN ONE... Price Fifty Cents 


lichen 
)ysteries 


A Guide to Good Housekeeping 


e 
( 
° 


Key to Cooking 

Perfect Bread 

Six Cups of Coffee 

Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners 
Lessons in Candy Making 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











and AMATEUR GARDENING, the only Horticultural publication 
in New England for one year. A sample copy of AMATEUR 
GARDENING Will be mailed free to any address. Each number 
contains an elegant full-page half-tone illustration. 

Address AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. 





TEACH YOURSELF TO DRAW AND PAINT. 


THE ARTOGRAPH 





ENLARGING FROM PICTURES AND OBJECTS. 


The Artograph can be used as a Magic Lantern by sunlight ; 
anything can be used as a subject, no expensive slides to buy, 
or any danger from lamps being upset. Pictures can be re- 
flected on a screen in all colors of the original subject. 

The Artograph and specimens of work done with it are on 
exhibition daily. The instrument complete will be sent on 
receipt of price, $6.00, or C. O. D. on three days’ examination 
before making payment. It can be satisfactorily tested in 
three minutes. 


Some Territory still Open to First-class Salesmen. 
Descriptive Circular and List of Testimonials sent on 
application. 

W. D. HENRY, Lincoln Bldg., 
1 and 3 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


SKETCHING OUTFIT. 


This wonderful instrument will reflect any picture or object 
directly upon your working material. A true reflection is con- 
stantly before you so that you have only to follow the lines to 
get a perfect sketch. If your subject is in colors, the reflection 
will guide you so that it is impossible to reproduce anything 
but a fac-simile of the original. 


Tapestry and China Painting. 


It is just the thing for Tapestry and China painting; you 
can make your own enlargements or reductions, and use any- 
thing as a subject; a bunch of keys, flower, clipping from a 
magazine or a scene from nature; color as well as form will 
appear on your working material. 

Embroidery and Needlework. ladies who desire en- 
tirely original patterns for embroidery and needlework are 
enabled by the use of the Artograph to draw their own designs 
directly on the material, from flowers, leaves, or any other 
objects they may wish to reproduce. 





REDUCING FROM NATURE. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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CARMEL SOAP 


The Purest Castile Soap 


Made from selected Olive Oil by a mission 
society in Palestine. After twenty years’ use 
in America, it is recognized to-day the very 
best soap for Nursery, ‘Toilet or Bath, where 
quality is the first consideration. A _ fine 
topographical map of Palestine sent on appli- 


cation to the importers. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


122 Pearl Street, - = New York. 


“PEA-berry” 


«Java Coffee is unusual, 


from the fact that every bean is round, and 
is fully ripe and perfectly matured ; produc- 
ing a richness very satisfying. 

This round coffee berry is selected dy hand 
from the gathered crop, and is cleaned, 
washed, and handled with greatest care. 

Naturally there is a very limited supply of 
these “ Pea-berries,” and it is this scarcity 
and the very unusual Strength and delicious 
Aroma of the little round grains, that gives 
them their reputation and large sale. 

We blend this “ Pea-berry” Java with a 
pure Aden Mocha in certain proportions and 
make our 


‘‘Pea-berry Blend”’ Coffee. 


3 Ibs. for $1.50; delivered Free to any Express 
Office in the United States, 


When ordering, remit P. O. Money Order and mention 
**Godey Offer No. 1."’ Ground or pulverized if desired. 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER & CO., 
Chestnut and 12th Sts., Philadelphia. 





Entirely New Plans 
for Agents. 


W* WANT CANVASSERS in every township 

or county in this country to work for 
us, on methods that are radically new and 
wonderfully successful. A permanent posi- 
tion and pay of from $15 to $30 per week 
assured to energetic and steady workers, 
either ladies or gentlemen. Send for par- 
they will interest you deeply, and 
you will drop everything else very quickly 


ticulars ; 


when you realize the novelty and sure re- 
sults of our new methods, which conquer 
hard times completely. 


PLANET BOOK CO., 
Box 5000, St. Louis, Mo. 
(In dealing with the above house our read- 


ers can feel assured of reliability and honor- 
able treatment.—Tur Gopry Company.) 





SAVE LABOR! SAVE TIME! 


and avoid 


That Tired Feeling 


on Laundry day, by using our 


CELEBRATED 


ASBESTOS SAD IRON. 





FOR SALE BY HARDWARE DEALERS, 
Our Iron combines 


SIMPLICITY, UTILITY, DURABILITY, 
With a Reasonable Price. 

If not carried in stock by your dealer we will send you a set, 
by express, C. O. D., with privilege of examination, express 
charges prepaid. Price, $2.00 per set. 

TVERDAHL-JOHNSON NOVELTY CO., 

Stoughton, Wis. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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F. Tennyson Neely’s Publications. 








N FELY’S LIBRARY OF 
CHOICE 
LITERATURE 


Retail Price, 50 Cents. 


LOURDES. 


THE MINOR CHORD. A Story of a Prima Donna. 
J. Mitchell Chapple. 


CAMPAIGNS OF CURIOSITY. Elizabeth L. Banks. 
LIFE AND SERMONS OF DAVID SWING. 

A DAUGHTER OF JUDAS. 
THE FLYING HALCYON. 
THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE. Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. DERWENT. 
Thos. Cobb. 
THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. __ Richard Henry Savage. 
IN THE QUARTER. Robert W. Chambers. 
THE ANARCHIST. A Story of To-day. 
Richard Henry Savage. 
A RENTED HUSBAND. Voisin. 
HAWAIIAN LIFE; Or, Lazy Letters from Low Latitudes. 
Charles Warren Stoddard. 
LOVE AFFAIRS OF A WORLDLY MAN. Maibelle Justice. 
LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
Julius Chambers. 


Emile Zola. 


Richard Henry Savage. 


Richard Henry Savage. 


ON A MARGIN. 
FOR LIFE AND LOVE. 
THE PASSING SHOW. 
DELILAH OF HARLEM. 
THE MASKED VENUS. 
PRINCE SCHAMYL’S WOOING. Richard Henry Savage. 
THE LITTLE LADY OF LAGUNITAS. 
Richard Henry Savage. 
NANCE. A Kentucky Romance. Nanci Lewis Greene. 
MADAM SAPPHIRA. 
ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS? 
MISS MADAM. 
THE FALLEN RACE. Austyn Granville. 
A YOUNG LADY TO MARRY, and Other French Stories. 
Claretie, Mairet, Guy de Maupassant, Coppee, Noir, and 
Greville. 
THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER, Edgar Fawcett. 
SWEET DANGER. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
BITTER FRUITS. Madam Caro. 
L'EVANGELISTE. 
REMARKS BY BILL NYE. 
HYPNOTISM. 


Richard Henry Savage. 
Richard Henry Savage. 
Richard Henry Savage. 


Richard Henry Savage. 


Edgar Saltus. 
Mrs. Frank Leslie. 


Opie Reed. 


Alphonse Daudet. 
Edgar Wilson Nye. 


Jules Claretie. 





NCLiY cee 


Retail Price, 25 Cents. 


NEELY’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
(Illustrated.) 350 pages. 
AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. 


Jules Verne. 190 pages. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 192 pages. 
J. M. Barrie. 288 pages. 


WHEN A MAN'S SINGLE. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Charles Dickens. 262 pages. 
BEYOND THE CITY. A. Conan Doyle. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. Stanley J. Weyman, 
THE MAHARAJAH’S GUEST. An Indian Exile. 
THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. Edward S. Van-Zile 


A LOVER'S FATE AND A FRIEND'S COUNSEL. 
Anthony Hope 


WHAT PEOPLE SAID. An Idle Exile 
MARK TWAIN, His Life and Work. Will M. Clemens 
THE MAJOR. 

ROSE AND NINETTE. 
THE MINISTER'S WEAK POINT. 
AT LOVE'S EXTREMES. Maurice Thompson 
BY RIGHT NOT LAW. R. H. Sherard. 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. Beatrice Harraden. 
DODO: A Detail of the Day. 
A HOLIDAY IN BED, and Other Sketches. J. M. Barrie. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: His Life and Voyages. 
Franc B. Wilkie. 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE WAY se , 
Gen. Booth. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 
Paul Bourget 


Major Randolph Gore Hampton. 
Alphonse Daudet. 
David Maclure. 


E. F. Benson. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
DREAM LIFE. 
COSMOPOLIS. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 
WAS IT SUICIDE? Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


POEMS AND YARNS. James Whitcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN AMERICA. 
Tallulah Matteson Powell. 


SPARKS FROM THE PEN OF BILL NYE. 
PEOPLE'S REFERENCE BOOK. 999,999 Facts. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON COOK BOOK. 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


Emily S. Bouton 
Emily S. Bouton 





For sale everywhere, or sent, post-paid, by the publisher, on receipt of price. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
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F. Tennyson Neely’s Publications. 
NEELY’S INTEKNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


In Uniform Cloth Binding, $1.25 Each. 


















LOURDES—Zola. THE ONE TOO MANY-—E. Lynn Lin- 
ton. Author of ‘ Patricia Kimball,” ‘* The iI 
AT MARKET VALUE—Grant Allen. Atonement of Leam Dundas,” ‘‘ Through the | 
Author of ‘‘ The Duchess of Powysland,” ‘* This Long Night,” ete. 
Mortal Coil,” ‘‘ Blood Royal,” ‘t The Scallywag,” 
one IN THE DAY OF BATTLE~4J. A. 
Steuart. Author of ‘‘ Kligroom,” ‘‘ Letters to 
RACHEL DENE—Robert Buchanan. Living Authors,” etc. 


Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” ‘‘ God 
aud the Man,” etc. 


THE GATES OF DAWN—Fergus 
, Hume. Author of ‘‘ Mystery of a Hansom ) 
A DAUGHTER OF THE KING—Alien. Cab,” ‘*‘ Miss Mephistopheles,” etc. 


A MONK OF CRUTA-—E. Phillips | IN STRANGE COMPANY—Gus 
Oppenheim. Boothby. Author of ‘‘ On the Wallaby.” ) 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE BY THE PUBLISHER. 


Neely’s History of the Parliament of Religions 


AND KELIGIONS CONGRESSES AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


AUTHENTIC, RELIABLE, COMPLETE, IMPARTIAL, NON-SECTARIAN. 








Illustrated with full-page half-tone engravings. Complete in one volume of over 1,000 pages. 
Compiled from original manuscripts and stenographic reports. A thorough history of the grandest 
achievement and the most important event in modern religious history. 

A FASCINATING STORY. A BOOK OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST, 
A COMPANION OF THE SCHOLAR. OF THE GREATEST VALUE FOR REFERENCE. 
THE WORK EMBODIES: 

Origin of the Parliament of Religions. Biographical sketches of Dr. John Henry Barrows and 
President C. C. Bonney. Proceedings of the meetings of the Parliament. Speeches and addresses 
delivered and essays and papers read at the sessions of the noted gathering. A lucid explanation of 
the Great Religions of the earth. The beliefs of the various Religious Denominations. Narrative as to 
many gatherings held in connection with the Parliament. A general review of the Religious Congresses, 
with a condensed report of the various daily proceedings, addresses, papers, and speeches during the 
entire denominational sessions, both day and evening. Opinions of Eminent Divines in regard to the 
Parliament. Influence of the Parliament upon the Religious Thought of the world. A complete index, 
rendering all subjects at once available. 


Complete in one large volume of over 1,000 pages. Fully illustrated. Two volumes in one. 
{ PRICE: Fine English Cloth, Gold Side and Back, $2.50; Full Sheep, Library Style, $4.00. 
Sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 


AGENT’S COMPLETE OUTFIT, POST-PAID, FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, 
NEW YORK. Publisher. CHICAGO 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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EMAC C1H-AC-0U-S4 
Agreeable r 


or R~A or 
- Z x 
TAL 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated’ . 
drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver ~ 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against 
FHleadaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


+ = 
Syrup of Figs | 
Acts asa perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 
mg tt. Lermanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Leasant to the taste and free i \ 
° a \ 
Jrom objectionable sub- Pe Ver 












stances. Physicians re- 
commend it. Millions 
have found ttinvaluable. 
Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 


MILLBOURNE MILLS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















HE Millbourne Mills flour is proverbial for strength and purity all over the Quaker City, near which 

it has been manufactured for over one hundred and thirty-five years. The millers maintain a large 
bakery at their Philadelphia office, and make daily trials of their wares. The company are prepared to 
deliver this flour by the barrel at any railroad depot in the United States at closely competitive prices. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 























1You desire to be Stylish} 
4We will tell you how—f 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


(FIBRE CHAMOIS! 


4 and your 


desire will 
be realized. Comes in 
three 


weights. 





Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape ‘if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 


endorsed by all leading modistes. 
Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
a oe 


IVORY 


SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 






































THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co., Oin'TI. 





GROPING 


DARK. 





Many bicycle makers are “groping in the 
dark.” They reduce the weight of the wheels at 
random, and weaken them at vital points. 

The weight of a Victor is reduced by science. 
Every change depends upon the record of the 
Dynamometer.* 

Others guess—we know—that the Victor is 
the lightest and easiest-running bicycle on the 
market. 


*This wonderful machine is the only device 
in the world by which the power used to run 
a bicycle can be accurately measured. We 
invented it and use it exclusively to perfect 
Victor Bicycles. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 


Boston. New York. Detroit. Denver, 
Pacific Coast: 
San Francisco. — Los Angeles. Portland. | 





THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upward. 





The 


Denis has acquired can readily be 


great popularity the St. | 


traced to its unique location, its | 


homelike atmosphere, the peculiar 
excellence of its cuisine and service, 


and its very moderate prices. 











Henry F. Miller. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. | 
Standard and 


reiaic” DPIAN OS 


88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


INTERNATIONAL OTEAMSHIP Co 








The Popular Route a 











Between BOSTON, EASTERN MAINE, NEW BRUNSWICK, 


and NOVA SCOTIA. 


J. B. COYLE, Manager, Portland, Me. 


E. A. WALDRON, General Agent, Boston. 









Trow Directory, PRINTING ANDO BOOKBINDING COMPANY 














